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Useless Missions. 


Genera Butter has carried, in Committee 
of the Whole, in the House of Representatives, 


a very important amefidment to the Diploma- | 


tic Appropriation Bill, which we hope will be 
sustained when the bill comes up for final ac- 
tion. ‘Or, rather, we hope not only that his | 
amendment will be sustained, but made more 


sweeping. As reported in the newspapers, 


| missions to Columbia, Venezuela, and Ecua- 
| dor in a single mission, and to unite those to 
Nicaragua, Honduras, San Salvador, and Costa 
| Rica. He should have gone further, and in- 
cluded Guatemala in the latter group, and he 
should have proposed the total suppression of 
the mission to Bolivia, with which our trade 
in 1866 (the latest report), was $45,817, or 
about six times the amount of our Minister's 
salary. We doubt the propriety of putting | 








about four millions, with Columbia ; but Ecua- 


dor, with which our commerce ‘in 1866 was | 
only $32, 
lumbia, or ignored entirely. 

General Butler might also have gone further 
in his proposed reform, and moved the aboli- 
tion of the missions to Urugray and Paraguay, 
or, rather, their consolidation with that to the 
| Argentine Republic. Each of these missions 
costs us $7,500 in cash, and most of them— 
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have been filled—a sensible loss in national 
credit and character. We have indicated no 


miy very well be grouped with Co- | less than eight entirely superfluous missions, 
the suppression of which would save the coun- 
| try $60,000 o year--an item, we should think, 


worthy of the attention of a retrenching Con- 
gress. 

The demagogical attempt of Mr. Fernando 
Wood to get the appropriation for a mission 
| to Rome restored, we are glad to see was re- 


General Butler proposes to consolidate the | Venezucla, with which we have a trade of | regard being had to the manner in which they | jected, as we hope every proposition, of.what- 
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kind, making an appeal to any religious 
may always be. And we only regret that 
General Butler, or some one else, did not ap- 
ply the pruning-knife to our overgrown diplo- 
matic esiablishment in Europe. The missions 
to Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, ought to be 
abolished, or attached to that of Paris or Ber- 
lin, while Portugal and Switzerland should be 
disposed of in some similar manner. The 


Fi || 


perhaps both—are utterly superfluous. 

The suggestions we have made have, we 
believe, been substantially incorporated in a 
bill presented to the Senate ‘‘ To provide for 
retrenchment and greater efficiency in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United 
States,” by Senator Patterson, of New Hamp- 
shire. This is an elaborate bill, and one not 
likely to be fully discussed or adopted at this 
session. The only safe way, therefore, to get 
rid of the present abuses and extravagances in 
the diplomatic service, is to refuse appropria- 
tions in cases where the public interest is not 
promoted by making them. The time is favor- 
able, for, once the prospective Secretary of 
State gets patronage in his hands, he will not 
willingly give it up. 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper for 
1869. 


Tuts Journal, now in the fourteenth year of 
its existence, has achieved a ty based wholly 
upon its merits, and stands to-day at the head of its 

‘class of journalism in this country. 

We have determined for the future to assume for the 
Newspaper the highest tone, and to avoid catering for 
those who value a picture simply in view of its sensa- 
tional effects. Nothing that can offend good taste or 
that appeals to a morbid appetite for pictured horrors 
will be found in its columns, and it can take its place 
upon the drawing-room table without fear of disturbing 
the purest moral atmosphere, or the most refined sen- 
timent. . 

The resources of the establishment, gathered from 
every available quarter, and strengthened by a jong ex- 
perience of the wonts of the public, enable us to 
promise, for the current year, such improvement in all 
the departments of the paper as will put the seal upon 
the bond of good feeling between the people and this 
their favorite journal. 

We particularly call attention to the fact that we 
have, with extraordinazy pains, secured the services of 
several distinguished and world-known scientific wri- 
ters, who will contribute to the columns of Frank LEs- 
Lie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER a series of instructive 


* articles, elaborately illustrated. Still, while exploring 


more fully than heretofore the field of science and art, 
we shall not depart from the original intention of this 
journal—to illustrate the news of the day. 

Whatever may occur in any part of the country, let 
us say im any quarter of the globe, of general interest 
to our country-people, that event, and the scenes and 
personages identified with it, will be found pictured in 
eur columns. 

To accomplish this, we spare no pains or expense, 
end we have at our command, in men and machinery, 
and in watehfulness, energy, and enterprise, all that is 
requisite to be the first in the field, and to fulfill our 
mission faithfully and well. 

Frayx Lestie’s Inuustratep NewsPaPer is, there- 
fore, a pictorial record of men, manners, and events ; 
of history, political, social, and industrial ; of all that 
transpires worthy a place in the thoughts of the Ameri- 
ean people. 

Partisanship it will seek rather to avoid than to en- 
tertain, but will also take an impartial view of political 
situations, frankly, independently, and with the inten- 
tion to be just and true to its convictions. 

In ite sphere, it will be acknowledged, Franx 
Lestie’s Iniverratep Newsrarer has done good ser- 
vice in the cause of reform. American households will 
not forget that it exposed and gave the deatiiblow to the 
Swill Mik outrage, and many have been the errors and 
abuses that it has corrected. 

In that respect, the value of a fearless and faithfol 
Hilustrated Newspaper cannot be over-estimated. Its 
pictures appeal immediately and forcibly to the masses, 
and carry the point with popular sentiment where 
written statements, theories and arguments would fail. 

As companions at the winter fireside, Frank Leslie’s 
Publications have not their peers, The ILLusTRATED 
Newsrarer, spart from its attractive engravings, in 
every number has wealth of literary matter—original 
and selected—poetry, romance, and all that the press 
affords for the entertainment and instruction of young 
and old, 

So, at the threshold of the New Year, Franx Lestie’s 
IunusTnater Newsrarer, with greeting to the kind 
public with which its relations have ever been 80 plea- 
gant, renews its assurances of earnest and indefatigable 
endeavor to deserve, in the future as it has in the past, 
the golden opinions it has won from all sorts of people, 

FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Pearl street, New York.- 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 23, 1869. 
Noricz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be stich are im- 
postors. 








The Currency Question. 

‘Wuew the extent of the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia became known, it was 
foretold by M. Chevalier and other thinking 
men that the increase thus made te the 
standard of value would cause a general ep- 
parent rise in prices. It might have been more 


correct to have said that gold, by its universal 


abundance, would fall in value. For exam- 
ple: if one piece of gold would, let us sup- 

before the discoveries of the new gold 
Gelds, have purchased a bushel of wheat, it 
would require two pieces of gold to purchase 





the same quantity, supposing the amount of 
coined gold in the world were doubled. But 
everbody has become so accustomed to treat 
gold as an invariable standard, that, rather 
than speak of any variation in its value, we 
prefer to say that the bushel of wheat which 
was formerly worth one piece of gold is now 
worth two. 

That the predictions of M. Chevalier and 
others of his school have not yet come true, 
is owing to a variety of causes. Among others, 
that in France the old silver coinage has been 
gradually replaced by gold, and thus an enor- 
mous amount of gold has been absorbed ; and 
another, an increased use of gold for purposes 
of art. It is almost impossible to ascertain 
with accuracy how far the gold coinage of the 
world is now in excess of that of twenty years 
ago, and a still more difficult problem is to 
determine exactly how far that excess has 
caused an apparent increase in the value of 
commodities. To show how vague are the 
popular notions regarding the gold coinage of 
a@ country, we need only refer to a late speech 
of Senator Morton, in which he has estimated 
the amount of coined gold now in the United 
States as larger than it was before the general 
suspension of specie payments; that is, for 
the purpose of his argument, Mr. Morton sup- 
poses that there is more gold in the country 
when it is not wanted (beyond the demand for 
Custom-house duties) than there was when it 
formed the basis of our circulation. No in- 
genuity of ciphering would convince any 
unprejudiced mind that gold could ever remain 
in a country where it was not used, and the 
errors which underlie the bonorable Senator’s 
calculations on this point are apparent enough 
to those conversant with the subject. It is, 
however, more to our purpose, which lies far 
apart from mere controversy, to observe that 
it is an accepted axiom among all who have 
studied the science of finance, that if the gold 
circulation of the world were increased, there 
would be a proportionate apparent rise in the 
value of commodities. We say ‘‘ apparent,” 
because the real value of commodities is their 
interchangeable value with one another, and 
it is evident that this might remain unaltered ; 
while, measured with an external standard 
(gold), which was subject to fluctuations, it 
might vary. 

We now come to paper as the representative 
of gold. What strikes us first, as compared 
with gold, is the possibility of its illimitable 
production; and secondly, the absolute ne- 
cessity of maintaining some proportion be- 
tween the issue of paper and the gold of which 
it is merely the representative. Nature: has 
set some limit to the quantity of gold, and we 
have seen how an increase in its amount in 
modern times has tended to increase the money 
value of commodities. But there being no 
natural limit to paper issues, we have to seek 
for one experimentally, as it were. We find, 
then, that the measure of that limit is its con- 
vertibility. Again, that such convertibility is 
absolutely secured when no more paper is 
issued than there is gold represented by it. As 
we depart from this proportion, so the security 
becomes less absolute ; but practically it has 
been found, in this country at least, that a 
bank may, with safety, keep the proportion of 
its paper issues to its specie as two, or even 
three to one. 

But, when by an act of supreme authority, 
the bank-note is made inconvertible, and is 
itself a legal tender for the discharge of all 
debts, all our calculations are upset, and we 
have to proceed by a totally different line of 
investigation from that we pursue when there 
is some recognized and available standard of 
value. We have already shown that the amount 
of money (limiting that term, as we have 
already said, to gold and bank-notes) in any 
country cannot be arbitrarily fixed by any 
Government : that it will fluctuate according 
to the state of trade; and that its average 
volume will be reyulated by the necessities of 
the commerce of the country. The necessities 
of a Government may oblige it to issue paper 
quite regardless of the wants of commerce, and 
out of proportion to its needs, as was the case 
during our civil war. When we desire to ascer- 
tain the value of such a currency, we must do 
so by comparing it with some standard ; and 
that standard is gold. Besides this, there is 
another element, and as this is of a moral 
nature, it is less susceptible of accurate inves- 
tigation ; how far is the Government willing, 
and if willing, what are its means for redeem- 
ing these paper issues in gold. Everybody 
knows that these greenbacks are mere prom- 
ises to pay, without any stipulations as to time, 
place, or kind of payment. Mr. Morton says 
they are payable ‘‘on demand,” but if so, his 
greenbacks must be very different from those 
current here, which are as we describe them. 
The quantity issued was, as we have said, 
measured by the needs of Government, and 
not by the needs of commerce, and it was 
quickly made apparent that when trade was 
oversupplied with this currency, the same 
thing took place that we saw would take place 
if the gold coinage of the world were doubled. 
Two paper dollars were required to purchase 
what one dollar would have purchased before 





the change in the currency, or, in popular 
phraseology, the article formerly costing one 
dollar was made to cost two. 

It may be taken for granted that Govern- 
ment is willing to perform its promises, that 
is, to redeem the greenback circulation. This 
is the moral element of which we spoke as 
affecting the value of these obligations, for if it 
could be supposed that they could ever be 
repudiated, or their present volume be mate- 
rially increased, it would be impossible to fore- 
see how low their value might sink, that is, 
how many dollars might be required, in such 
a case, todo the work now performed by one. 
Faith in the ability of Government, that is, the 
faith of the people in their own ability to 
redeem, either sooner or later, these promises, 
being the chief element in giving them a cur- 
rency value, it is a question of vital interest 
how and when Government will be able, con- 
sistently with other duties, to enter on the 
arduous task of redemption. 

The problem to be solved is, how to bring a 
paper circulation of about six hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars into that relation with 
gold which alone insures steadiness in the 
currency, and places the mercantile affairs of 
the nation on a secure basis. It is needless to 
say that that relation is--par. As part of the 
terms of the problem, it shovld be stated that 
this amount is, in round numbers, about three 
times as much as was formerly found requisite 
for all the purposes of trade, while of gold 
itself, there is probably less than in 1862. 

As we said before, we have no desire to add 
any plan of our own to the hundreds that, both 
in and out of Congress, are almost daily brought 
forward to increase the general bewilderment 
of the public. Itis perceived by every one that 
the question of the payment of the bonds is 
subsidiary to this question of the currency, be- 
cause, if the currency is at par when the bonds 
fall due, there can be no question as to the 
kind of payment, and we believe that this is the 
reason why the question of paying the bonds in 
gold or in currency has almost disappeared 
from public discussion, and has been succeeded 
by “‘ plans for resumption of specie payment.” 
We have already shown that the idea of com- 
merce growing up to an arbitrarily ‘xed 
volume of currency is illusory, because the 
tendency of commerce is to make less money 
do more work. 

Any one undertaking to solve the problem 
as above stated, will be bound to show where 
the gold is to come from to which the paper 
currency is to be equalized, while the country 
is being drained of what little still remains 
in it. We are quite sure that the advocates of 
contraction of the currency by the gradual 
destruction of the superfluous amount, are 
the most unpopular men in the country. Per- 
haps only less unpopular because less pub- 
licly known are those who maintain that only 
by the increase of our national industry on the 
one hand, and on the other, a reform in the 
habits of luxury and unthriftiness which are 
undermining our social life and corrupting 
the rising generation, can the return to a 
healthy national prosperity be insured. 

Gold will flow from us so long as our im- 
ports exceed our exports. But if we increase 
our agricultural products, the surplus of 
which all the world will buy from us, and di- 
minish the importations of articles of pure 
luxury and ostentation (which, however, can 
only be achieved by the cultivation of a higher 
standard of public virtue), that outflow will 
cease, even if the current does not set back 
toward us. A return to specie payments seems 
like a dream, so long as the country has only 
specie enough to pay Custom-house duties to 
the Government, to be repaid to the public in 
the shape of half-yearly dividends. - 








The Artists’ Fund Association as an In- 
surance Company. 

As a general rule, artists are individually 
very clever and very pleasant people, but they 
seem to be very unhappy in any corporate 
capacity. Let these gentlemen, for instance, 
combine together and form a society for the 
encouragement of art, and art will be sure to 
suffer—vide the history of all art academies. 
Seven years ago a number of artists associated 
themselves as a life insurance company, and 
they have unhappily made bad work of it; they 
have got something ‘‘highly colored, but ter- 
ribly out of drawing.’’ 

Preliminarily, we should say, that some eight 
or nine years ago a very accomplished artist 
died, leaving destitute, as is too often the case, 
an amiable and accomplished wife and a num- 
ber of helpless children. Two or three 
artists adding some of their own, fortunately 
conceived the idea of gathering up the 
sketches of the deceased artist, and selling 
them for the benefit of the wife and children. 
The leading men of the artistic profession 
cheerfully contributed to the object, and the 
public most cordially responded. A little pic- 
ture, six by nine inches, by Mr. Elliott, entitled 
‘“‘ Antony Van Oorlear,” and another of the 
same size, by Mr. Church, entitled ‘‘ Sunset 
in the Tropics,’’ brought twelve hundred dol- 
lars, The other pictures sold proportionally 





well, and the widow and orphans were made 
comparatively comfortable. Out of this most 
successful experiment grew what is now known 
as the Artists’ Fund Society—the pri 
object of which is to secure to the widow and 
orphans of deceased artists, members of the 
association, some pecuniary advantage. How 
far the society has accomplished this object, 
we propose to examine. 

The constitution of the society, examined in 
the light of a fundamental law of a life insur. 
ance company, which it is intended to be, wil] 
develop itself as a most miserable failure, 
Without commenting upon the unne 
and arbitrary power delegated to the Board of 
Control, without noticing the many unne- 
cessary provisions, of a technical and most 
troublesome character—provisions of no use 
whatever but to embarrass the useful opera- 
tions of the association—we will at once say, 
that the Artists’ Fund Association subjects its 
members annually to appear before the public 
as petitioners of charity—thereby degrading 
art and artists. An unnecessary portion of all 
the money obtained by the association is worse 
than squandered in useless expenses, growing 
out of illy-regulated exhibitions—in cartage, 
in catalogues, gas and advertising, assur- 
ance, picture-frames, auctioneer’s fees, re- 
freshments and sundries. And especially as the 
money that has been injudiciously spent upon 
matters above enumerated, is not vested ac- 
cording to the best business precedents of life 
insurance, 

The amounts paid for life insurance by the 
Artists’ Fund Association are more than a hun- 
dred per cent., or twice as high as in any well- 
established life insurance company—as, for 
example, in the Artists’ Fund, one hundred dol. 
lars per annum will yicld to the insurer's heirs 
twenty-five hundred dollars. In a life insur- 
ance company, one hundred per annum will 
yield to the insurer four thousand dollars— 
besides giving a margin for profits—which 
sometimes amount to the whole sum paid by 
the insuror. In the Artists’ Fund the mutual 
principle does not obtain. 

In respectable life insurance companies, their 
policies are at all times commercially worth 
nearly what has been paid upon them. The 
Artists’ Fund insurance policy is commercially 
valueless. If the insured can no longer pay 
his annual dues, or resigns his membership, he 
loses all he has paid, and all incidental advan- 
tages. The constitution of the Artists’ Fund 
on this subject is decidedly cruel, es well as 
unbusiness-like. It says: ‘* Members of this as- 
sociation may at any time resign, thereby relin- 
quishing all claims upon the society and 
privileges under the constitution.” 

But the most extraordinary article relates 
to expulsion! ‘Two-thirds of the members at 
any regular or special meeting can expel any 
member for the non-observance of the rules 
of the constitution. It is, however, humanely 
provided, that a certified copy of the charges 
shall be left at his place of business (not 
studio!) or abode ; and if said denounced indi- 
vidual is not in the city (sketching, for in- 
stance, in the country), the charges against 
him shall be mailed to him, postage paid. 

Actual inhumanity of the Artists’ Fund 
scheme now follows. If a member dies and 
leaves a wife and children, the interest of two 
thousand dollars shall be paid to said widow 
until her youngest child is of age. Then the 
two thousand dollars shall be paid to the 
widow and children, share and share alike. 
Now, suppose an artist dies and has a posthu- 
mous child, where is the guarantee of the 
Artists’ Fund Association that it will be in ex- 
istence over twenty-one long years hence, to 
punctually pay the annual interest, or the sum 
total when it is due? But worse still follows ; 

“Tf an artist leaves a wife and children,” 
and the said wife (widow) should marry before 
her youngest child is of age, the children shall 
be placed under guardianship, and the annual 
interest, through the guardian, shall be paid 
to the children—the mother of the children 
for having married being ‘‘ whistled down the 
wind.” This is not only essentially ungal- 
lant, but it is illegal—for, even the constitu- 
tion of the Artists’ Fund cannot deprive a 
mother of the guardianship of her infant chil- 
dren. A gentleman who stands high on 
"Change, and who is a great friend of the 
artists, as the walls and hospitable table of 
his palatial mansion testify, says this last pro- 
vision is atrocious. 

The constitution of the Artists’ Fund, how- 
ever, provides that if an artist dies without 
wife or children, his claim shall be immediately 
paid over to his heirs. This exception in favor 
of distant relations grows out of the fact, prob- 
ably, that most of the artists who control the 
association are bachelors, and have a clear 
idea of the wants and feelings of uncles or 
aunts, but none of wife or children. 

On a recent occasion a number of officers of 
the United States Navy proposed to form a 
Navy Fund Association; among other things, 
they very characteristically had arranged, that 
the amount of the premiums paid out of the 
general fund should be according to official 
rank ; that is to say, an admiral’s wife and 
children should receive a much larger sum 
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than a midshipman and his wife, though both 
insurers paid the same amount—an idea, no 
doubt, they got trom the laws which govern 


prize-money. 

The naval officers, however, soon discovered 
that they knew nothing about the business of 
life insurance, so, with great good sense, they 
sent a committee, composed of their best men, 
to one of the leading and most influential life 
insurance companies in the city, and submit- 
ted their plans ; and the committee, after being 
most kindly received, and heard with patience, 
were finally informed that the safest and best 
way of securing life insurance, was by means 
of some well established and well organized 
company. * 

This is just the advice the members of the 
Artists’ Fund Association should take to heart 
and follow. Those directly interested (the 
members not of the Board of Control) should 
at once appoint a committee, which should 
wait upon the executive officers of one of the 
best insurance companies, and hear these gen- 
tlemen explain and point out the extravagances 
and follies, to use no harsher terms, of the 
management of their association, when viewed 
from the standpoint of a well conducted life 
insurance company. These experienced gentle- 
men will practically tell the members of 
the committee that their business is with the 
crayon and pencil, with the ideal and beauti- 
fal, and not with the statistical and mathema- 
tical calculations of life insurance. They will 
particularly suggest, by inference, that the 
working of the Artists’ Fund Association is un- 
safe and expensive, lacking, indeed, the spirit 
and essential character of life insurance, viz.: a 
permanent plan based upon sound principles. 
These gentlemen may go further, 
and throw out the idea by which artists might, 
as an especial organization, secure the advan- 
tages of life insurance, and at the very start 
have the usual deduction paid to agents made 
in their favor. The artists will then get rid of 
business detail which expels members from 
an insurance company without returning them 
their justly entitled dues, which tries to sepa- 
rate children from the guardianship of their 
legitimate protectors, which punishes an 
artist’s widow for marrying a second time, and 
which pays two dollars for a questionable ad- 
vantage, when half the sum will perfectly and 
pleasantly accomplish their wishes. 


* See correspondence between Rear-Admiral Bell, Uni- 
ted States Navy, and others, with Mr. Sherberd Hou- 
mans, , and F. 8. Wingate, Esq., President of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, Army and Navy 
Chronicle, December 21, 1867. 








Matters and Things. 


Orriciat, returns show that, in 1867, 4,981,400 
pounds of books were exported from England, 
the value of which was $3,500,000. The value of 
those exported to the United States was $801,555. 
—Mr. Bickmore, whose “ Travels in the East In- 
dian Archipelago, and across China,” were so 
eagerly received by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, in this State, last year, has been 
appointed Professor of Natural History in Madi- 
eon University. The University has purchased 
the collection of natural history gathered by him 
in the Indian Seas. According to a Parliament- 
ary paper, the total number of paupers in Eng. 
land and Wales on the ist of January last was 
1,040,103. Of these 43,158 or 4.3 per cent. were 
insane. They consisted of 19,033 males, and 
24,125 females._—San Francisco has eight daily 
papers avd a dozen weeklies. One of these con- 
tains a new feature: “‘ Diverces” are inserted in 
the column with “ Births, Marriages, etc.,” and it 
reads, “‘ Births, Marriages, Divorces and Deaths.” 
In point of fact, the new heading is well sup- 
ported.._—The Baron Rothschild, who died lately 
in France, is found to have left an estate of about 
four hundred millions of dollars. His family is 
consequently in easy circumstances, Even in 
this country he would have passed for a rich man. 
——tThe French Government is not succeeding in 
the Baudin affair. All the newspapers which 
publish the subscriptions have been fined by the 
tribunal, but the speeches of their advocates are 
twice as treasonable as the subscription, and are 
published under the law with impunity. More- 
over, many journals are publishing the lists, and 
suffering themselves to be seized, in the hope 
that their advocates may excite the enthusiasm 
which has already raised M. Gambetta to a sort 
of leadership in Parisian opposition.—From the 
New York office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 2,448,000 words, or 97,920 messages of 
twenty-five words each, can be sent each day. 
The average number actually transmitted is 184,- 
878 words, or 7,375 messages. On an average, 
nearly eighteen hours a day the wires are idle. 
A sufficient reason for a reduction of rates, —— 
There are 100 iron manufacturing establishments 
in Chicago, employing 15,000 men, to whom is 
paid $12,000,000 yearly for their labor. The capi- 
tal invested is $15,000,000, and the annual product 
is $25,000,000. The establishments are employed 

in man railroad supplies, 

end mining and mechanical tools. 

— In Jamaica the proportion of black and 
colored people to whites is now as thirty-four to 
one, At the time of emancipation it was about 
sixteen to one.——Of the 19,000,000 acres of land 
in the State of South Carolina, only one-fourth is 
under cultivation. The remainder, some 14,500,- 
000, is mainly in primeval forest. Fully half of 
the 4,500,000 now under quasi cultivation is for 
sale, of it even so low as $1 per acre, and 
to $20. Good farms have 


up 
aa low as $8 per acre, and, in 





certain cases, even below that.——The late Queen 
of Spain, Isabella IL, is said by a Paris editor 
who has counted them up, to have had five hun- 
dred and nineteen cabinet ministers during her 
reign of thirty-five years ; several times as many 
as all the Presidents of the United States to- 
gether have had, from 1788 until now.—Brown 
bread is much more nutritive than white bread. 
The latter lacks an important element—the 
“ beef-steak ” of the wheat. A dog fed on white 
bread alone, would die in about forty days, but if 
fed on brown bread, would remain quite healthy. 








Ma. Jzncxes, of Rhode Island, is pressing his 
“Civil Service Bill” on Congress, and the pros- 
pect is he will carry it. Mr. Seward is not en- 
tirely sure of its applicability, but recently con- 
sented to have Mr. Jenckes interrogate one of his 
newly appointed Ministers, according to the pro- 


the questions and answers on Biblical history. 


What animal in Scripture is said to have ken ? 
The whale, ~ 


thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
What was the effect on the whale? 

He rushed violently down a steep place in the 
in the waters. 





Ox the suggestion that General Jubal Early 
will avail himself of President Johnson’s Christ- 
mas amnesty and pardon, the Times says: ‘‘ The 
day of Jupau E. is come; return, ye pardoned 
sinners, home!” 





We have steadily denounced the “‘ Eight Hour 
Law” as false in principle and impossible in 
practice. It was passed on the eve of an election, 
for the purpose of securing votes among the 
working classes for the men who voted for it, and 
while it declared that a day’s work should mean 
eight hours’ work, it did not nor could it fix the 
price of that day's work. Employers will not, of 
course, give as much for eight as ten hours’ 
work, and the law, consequently, amounts to 
nothing except to deceive one part of the com- 
munity and annoy the other. As said by a con- 
temporary, the enactment of the law was a 
political trick—not prompted by a sincere regard 
for the working classes, nor framed with the 
primary motive of promoting their interests. It 
ought either to be repealed or revised. It 
should either say what it means, or it should say 
nothing at all. As it stands, it simply misleads 
both parties—employers and employed—and 
benefits neither, And in its application to per- 
sons employed by the Government, it has led to 
controversy, different action on the part of differ- 
ent departments, and general confusion and 
discontent. 





Tae Annual Report of the Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue is not, prima facie light 
reading. It will not be published in full, we wil] 
venture to say, in that novel and successful can- 
didate for public favor, Taz New Wortp. Siill, 
it has its interesting items, but none more inter- 
esting than this : 

“ That within the last five years more cotton spindles 
have been put in o; on, more iron furnaces erected, 
more iron smel more bars ro! more steel made, 
more coal and copper mined, more lumber sawed and 
hewn, more houses and shops constructed, more man- 
ufactories of different kinds started, and more petro- 
leum collected, refined, and than during any 
other period in the history of the country ; and that 

bas been greater 


~ —— ~ -_ Leatinneese ey 
an juantity, greater than timate crease 
to bes 4 from the normal increase of wealth and 


Tae Empire City Skating Rink, between Sixty- 
third and Sixty-fourth streets, and Second and 
Third avenues, is a very handsomo and commo- 
dious building, and opens with the brightest pros- 
pects of success, It is certainly one of the most 
extensive we have seen, being 850 feet long and 
170 teet wide. The attendants are very courteous, 
and we advise all who wish to have a pleasant 
skate to pay it a visit. 





Tue Directors of the Cooper Union have estab- 
lished a school for the practical instruction of wo- 
men in telegraphy. The art is one in which the 
gentler sex has been proved by experience far 
superior to men, and we hope to see the time 
when, at least in all offices, women will have a 
monopoly of the business. There are so few pur- 
suits for which the majority of men acknowledge 
woman to be fitted by nature, that the least we 
can do is to let her fill the places in which her 
capacity is unquestioned. 








BATEMAN, GRAU, AND TAMMANY, 


Two new works produced under the man- 
agement of the*renowned Gabel and Piton of Opera 
Bouffe—Messrs. Bateman and Grau—and the début of the 
Tammany, as a house of theatrical and every other class 
of entertainment, are surely enough novelty for one 
week, if we even except Ole Bull’s and Parepa-Rosa’s 
return, a new burlesque, and ali the minor replications 
and originalities which have been offered us. 

The Tammany—half-finished as it is, for the man- 
agers assure us & dozen new amusements and comforts 
are to be added to those which its opening disclosed— 
has been a great success. When completed, it might 
be kept open all day; and an individual, male or fe- 
male, with an economical turn of mind, and well- 
stocked basket of provisions, might pass the whole 
day therein, provided it was open, nor see and enjoy 
one-half of ite entertainments and its comfort. The 
first evening leaves only a nightmarish recollection 
upon the mind, of Turks and pink fleshings, Punch 
and Judy, a pretty woman doing the trapeze business, 
Bontanti, slow extravaganza, capital parody, fusil oi] 
and coffee, with the benevolently round and agreeable 
face of the Captain of the Revels, one Grover (who is 
tolerably well-known in modern theatrical history), 
shining upon the four or five thousand guests and 
spectators there collected, mixed up in most inextrica- 





ble confusion. All must be seen again and again ere 


gramme of the bill. We have only the report of | 77 





it assumes a definite shape and form in the recol- 
lection. 

At Pike’s Opera House Mr. Bateman gave ys Offen- 
bach’s last new opera “La Perichole,” on last Monday, 
when, in spite of weather, and distance from civiliza- 
tion, the house was crowded by one of the most fash- 
ionable audiences which we have ever seen called to- 
gether by a new musical work. The plot, had we space 
enough to place it in detail, has been so often given 
since its first production in Paris, some months since, 
in our daily and weekly journalism, that it would be 
useless to dwell upon it. As a musical production, 
let us frankly own that we prefer itto anything of Of- 
fenbach’s which we have yet heard, It is not so un- 
adulteratedly Opera Bouffe. He has mingled a serious 
element with the delightful comic melody which en- 
riches, strengthens and relieves it. The airs, which 
will be spontaneously recollected by all of musical 
taste, who hear them, are plentiful. Perhaps “ 0 mon 
cher amour, je tejure,” “La jeune Indienne” and ** Le 
beau mariage” are the gems—for, of course, there 
must be musical gems in every opera. Irma strength 
ened the first hold—which she has upon the public—as 

Perichole, in & manner which, considering the charm 
which Tostee has always retained upon the affec- 
tions of the admirers of Offenbach, is almost miracu- 


lous. Aujac as Piquillo was simply su The ra 
is undoubtedly destined to a ty which, not 
80 great as that of La Grande , will tend very 


decidedly to increase the esteem of our musical men 
for the talent displayed in it by its composer. 

This week, at the French Theatre, Mr. Grau in- 
troduced us to a newer “star ” in Opera Bouffe, 4. ¢,, 
upon this side of the ocean—Herve’s L’@il Créve. At 
the hour in which we write this article we have not 
seen the work, although we have attended a portion of 
one of its rehearsals. We can oy Fey for ita 
success which is likely to give the ter a very de- 
cided standing at the side of Offenbach. Whether it 
will take it, in its audacious immorality, must yet re- 
main to be seen, Honestly, the French librettists, as a 
race, are equal to any demands made upon the moral 
portion of their phrenologized structure, “As Paris 
goes, so the world follows ”—an old proverb, but a true 
one. Man is the same, everywhere. What one digests, 
another can swallow. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Tue ridges, ravines, trout-streams, and 
varied woodlands of the Adirondacks have furnished 
materials to Miss Walters for several very carefully 
studied pictures, which are to be seen at her studio, 
1,267 Broadway. Miss Waiters passed a part of last 
summer in some of the wildest tracts of the region re- 
ferred to, the tumbled rocks, moss-grown trees, and 
weird vistas of which she has revealed upon canvas 
with much truth, and with a genuine appreciation of 
nature, 

The second annual exhibition of the American Soci- 
ety of Painters in Water-Colors will be opened in the 
galleries ot the Academy of Design, on the 2ist of Jan- 
uary, and will remain open until about the 4th of 
March. 

Mr, A. F. Bellows, who is traveling in Europe, has 
sent out two pictures as his contribution to the exhi- 
bition referred to. The rapid progress made by this 
artist in the water-color branch of painting previous to 
his departure, warrant us in expecting that the pictures 
in question will be attractive accessions to the exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. G. Burling has finished, in water-colors, a very 
picturesque subject of old houses. He has also nearly 
completed a composition from the life and character of 
those pert European sparrows with which the city is 
now so well stocked. Both of these pictures are in- 
tended for the water-color exhibition. 

Among the painters assiduously at work for the same 
exhibition, is Mr. 8. Colman; and Mr. William Hart 
will also contribute to it several pf his pleasant land- 
scape subjects. 

During the past summer, Mr. R. Swain Gifford made 
a long sojourn upon the coast of Maine, from which he 
has brought back with him a numberof studies and 
sketches of wild coast seenery. Two pictures from the 
material acquired by him will figure in the water-color 
exbibition. , 

Mr. E. J. Kuntze is engaged in modeling a life-size 
figure embodying the idea of Psyche. The form of the 
young girl is semi-nude, and easy and gracetul in atti- 
tude, and partially robed with a broad cast of drapery. 
Avery pleasing and qaaint little bust in marble, repre. 
senting Mirth, is also to be seen in the studio of the 
same sculptor, 1,267 Broadway. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 


The Fugitive Queen of Spain—Louis Philippe’s Diplo- 
macy and ils Failure—Rossini—A Parisian Bootblack 
—French Politeness— Lotteries, etc., etc. 

P Paris, December 7, 1868. 

Tue fugitive Isabella II., late Queen of 
Spain, is in Paris. As she is possessed of great wealth, 
she may, in this gay and wicked city, find more happi- 
ness than she ever did, or could, on the throne of 
Spain. Hers has been a career of trials, temptations, 
passions, and cruelties that takes one back two hundred 
years, when, by Divine Right, kings and queens ruled 
as their fancy and caprices suggested, without caring 
for the will or pleasure of the subjects. And yet she 
was much sinned against; and, doubtless, had her early 
training been better—had she been surrounded in girl- 
hood with good men and women, who would have set 
her examples of virtue rather than of vice—Isabella LL. 
might have proved the proper and correct lady that sits 
on the English throne, and, blessed by a legitimate 
throng of children, been as proud and happy. Bat it 
was not so to be. When she was yet a child, Louis 

intrigued to have her married to her weak- 
minded and notoriously impotent cousin, and, at the 
game time, got for his own son the queen’s sister for 
wife; planning it all so cunningly, that, the queen prov- 
ing childless, the heirs of Bourbon would sit on the 
throne of Spain—his grandchildren. But ah! how 
true is the old say ing— 

“The nicest plans of men and mice oft gang aglee.” 

No sooner had Isabella reached w hood, and 
learned how, through the ambition of the King of 
France, she had been cheated and defrauded in her 
most precious natural rights, than she commenced a 
life of licentiousness and freest Jove, which soon set all 
the schemes of politicians in confusion; for sons and 
daughters were born unto the queen, and, her husband 
living with her and acknowledging them, there could 
be no reason for refusing them royal recognition and 
titles corresponding to their exalted birth. But the 
revolation came, and, deserted by her army, distrust- 
ing all, the queen fied, and would not return when ad- 
vised and entreated, unless in company with her favor- 
ite Marfori. So it may be said she lost her throne for her 
lover, and you may now guess why she has two adjoin- 
ing houses in the Champs Elysees. 

Luckily, she is spared one bumiliation of 
dethroned monarchs, poverty, for "tis said she wisely 
had provided for the rainy day, and has millions weil 
invested, And yet there are not s few who confidently 








| Sao Pe that, unable to agree upon a successor oF 
different torm of government, the Spaniards will be 
glad to recall her; perhaps after poor Spain has experi- 
mented with democracy, or tried o foreign prince sa 
their sovereign, they will return to their ancient loyalty, 
as did the English to the banished Stuarts. 
| Andwhat of the prime plotter and his aids in the 
little game of getting the throne of Spain for a Bour~ 
| bon? Alas, old Louis Philippe died an exile in a for- 
| eign land, where some ot his family still find a home, 
banished from their beloved France, and he, the Duc 
| de Montpensier, wnose children, by the sister of Isa- 
bella, it was so cleverly planned should succeed the 
| childless queen, is now in Portugal, bumbly asking of 
| the triumphant Junta for the poor privilege of return- 
ing to his estate in Spain, making no pretensions for 
| his heirs! And Spain answers back, “‘ Down with the 
Bourbons!” Alas for diplomats and schemers, who do 
not take into their reckoning God and Justice! 

The story of French mess is as true as when 
Sterne bore testimony to it in his charming sentimen- 
tal journey; but I doubt if every visitor to Paris has 
been tendered the gratuitous services of a bootblack! 
I was walking from the railway station through Rue la 
Fayette a few days since, and noticing near a lamp- 
post, on the siree* side of the trottoir, a bootblack with 

is and brushes, stopped and placed my shoe on 
the box. He had hardly begun his work, when I sud- 
denly remembered that I had no other money than 
double ‘or, value eight dollars in gold, and 
stopping him, explained and apologized, and would 
have gone off but for his good-natured but determined 





purpose to the contrary—assuring me, “’Tis of no 
matter; tis a pleasure for me to serve movsieur; never 
think of it,”’ etc., ete.—till I was forced to let him polish 
my shoes without any hope of a reward. But chanc- 
ing to regard his box, I remarked that it was literall 
covered with coins fastened down with nails throug 
their centres, no less a number than tour hundred and 
ten, which the humble numismatoiogist told me he had 
been coliecting for twelve years, and would not part 
with for a large sum. 

There were no two alike, and many of great age and 
rarity, some being of silver, some of composition like 
bropze, but mostly of copper. The sight of them 
luckily reminded me of a bright five cent United Siates 
coin in my purse, and you may well believe I was o' 
too happy to add one to the collection, which, thoug 
giadly accepted, caused my polite »ootblack to shrug 

shoulders, saying he had thas been deprived of the 
ess of serving me without a re And here 
a word about this fa French polit 8, Which is, ag 
8 general rule, purely lingual, and of manners, and rarely 
involves any considerable effort or self-sacrifice. As for 
honest, and generous, and purely disinterested acts 
of courtesy and service, such as one meets with so 
frequently in America that they are not regarded, the 
French character has no conception of it. As for 
showing attentions and making place for strangers in the 
omnibus or in the railway carriage, or at the theatre, 
they are as obdurate and selfish as the English, than 
whom it is not possible to make a stronger example in 
that way. Strangers in Paris are for a time well 
pleased with the palaver and grimaces of those they 
come in contact with, but a few months’ residence 
proves that they amount to nothing. 

This week was drawn the Annual Lottery Loan of the 
City of Paris, in which a German acquaintance had the 
luck to get the 50,000 irancs capital . The practice 
is of antiquity,and in geperal use o® the Continent, 
ior the cities, and sometimes for the states when hard 

ressed to raise money, to offer prizes if addi'ion to 

@ principal and interest of some of the borrowed 
money, in this way: Say 50,000,000 francs are wanted by 
the City of Paris. Bonds of 1,000 francs each at 5 per 
cent. are issued, the principal to be repaid in equal an- 
nual sums of 5,000,000 francs. The bonds aii bear, 
hke our 5-20 bonds, different numbers, and those, 
placed in a regular lottery-wheel, are drawn, to an 
amount corresponding to the annual sum to be paid off. 
Now, to attract lenders, prizes are given to the first 60 
of the numbers drawn, the largest, 50,000 tranca, next, 
25,000, then, 20,000, and so down to 6,000, of which 
there are some 50, making the aggregate of prizes some 
400,000 france. These bonds are always for sale in the 
brokers’ windows, at par or thereabout, and my Ger- 
man friend had bought his only two days before the 
drawing. The particularly — feature of such 
lotteries is, that there are no blanks! as you can always 
sell your ticket (your bond), aiter the drawing, for what 
it cost you, and is always worth its face. I was in 
Brussels last year at a drawing of a city loan, when a 
common farm-laborer got the capital prize of 50,000 
francs, having held his 100 franc script but one week, 
There is no lack of lottery tickets of the ordinary cha- 
racter for sale in all of the large Continental cities, but 
where they do most abound is in old Frankfort-on-the 
Maine. Indeed, it would seem, betimes, as if it were the 
staple business of many of the brokers and bankers, 
while clever, insinuating agents and peddlers haunt 
the hoteis and public resorts, desirous of selling you 
certain large prizes for only a florin! I was assured 
that if, by bad management, a prize-ticket is oo 
of in those Frankfort lotteries, it is not paid, the 
holder is remediless at law. 











TAKING A BITE BETWEEN CALLS. 


Tue picture on our front page illustrates an 
episode of New Year’s Day that it is rarely the lot of 
the sterner sex to witness. ‘The ladies who receive 
calls, while engaged in dispensing the bospitalities of 
the occasion to their guests, though conscious that 

“ The labor we delight in physics pain,” 


undergo eometimes a severer tax upon their “staying ” 
qualities than the callers are aware of. Our engraving 
shows a bevy of fair dames taking advantage of a hiatus 
in the.chain of visitors to steal away to the dining-room 
and strengthen themselves with something more sub- 
stantial than the dainties on the tables of the drawing- 
room, With their rich dresses tucked up, and their 
jeweled hands eagerly administering to their hearty 
appetites, they present a group that is very picturesque 
and pretty. 
. 








We have received the first number of Taz 
New Wor xp, 8 weekly journal, published by Mr, Frank 
Leslie, which, from its comeiy external appearance, 
and the interest and variety of its contents, promises 
to furnish a valuable addition to the rescurces fur pop- 
ular reading. It is intended to present an attractive 
and informing miscellany in the various branches of 
knowledge, from the pens of accomplisbed writers, and 
especially in the departments of romance, travel, geo- 
grapbical discovery, and the app'ication of science to 
the practical affairs of life. Among the features of the 
present number which will attract attention, are Pro- 
fessor Joy’s paper on “ Recent Inventions,” Dr. Gard. 
ner’s article on “ Health,” and “ The Dinner Table,” 
by the head cook of the Metropolitan Hotel, showing 
the art of providing good dinners at a moderate ex. 
pense, with « bill of fare for a family of five or ten per- 
sons, The last-mentioned department is a novelty in 
American journalism, though it has been adopted with 
great success by one of the most popular daily news- 
papers of Paris, which makes it a prominent speciality, 
A large supply of fiction, both in prose and verse, is 
contained ia this number, which speaks well for the 
akill of the editor in preparing a newspaper for the 
people.—New York Daily Tribune, 











“I pox’t miss my church so much as you 
may su; ” said a lady to her minister, who called 
on her her illness; “for I make Betsy sit at the 
window as soon as the bells begin to chime, and she 
tells me who are going to hurch, and wheth they 
have got anything new, 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE ALPS-——-THE SNOW-HOUSE. 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE IL- 

LUSTRATED EUROPEAN PRESS. 

Workmen’s Co-operative Dwelli- 
ings, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


About seven years ago a few earnest 
workipgmen, prompted by the deplorable 
want of suitable houses, and a desire ;to 
improve the condition of their class, 
formed a Co-operative Building Company, 
with a capital of £10,000, in shares of £1 
each. By earnest action the practical aid 
of fellow-workmen was gradually obtained, 
and the position of the undertaking, so 
far as mere figures can indicate results 
which embrace incalculable moral and social 
benefits, may be thus summed up: The ev- 
tire capital is subscribed by 836 membere ; 
400 houses, supplying healthful accommo- 
dations for. at least 2,000 individuals, hav> 
been built, and sold for £70,000. An ave - 
age profit of over fifteen per cent, has bee . 
paid every year. 


Christmas Morning in an Eng- 
lish Village—Christmas Night 
in an English City. 


‘Tt sometimes seems that everything hos 
been said that can be said of Christmas, 
but as there are so many fancies to cater to, 
there must be ample room for many more 
Pleasant thoughts. And what can be more 
in keeping with the sacred festival than 
scenes which have been repeated evory 
year for ages, and in which ourselves and 
children still participate? The modest 
church, with its low, pointed roof, glisten- 
ing with a heavy coat of snow, and deep 
fringed with icicles; the procession of early 
worshipers gathering about the porch, be- 
fore the service, and wishing each other 
merry times ; the emblems of immortality 
within, and the instructions of the man of 
God, are characteristics of the day fawiliar 
to all, and fall of cheerful interest. The 
illustration of Christmas night in the city 
is injstriking contrast with Christmas morn- 
ing in the.country. The snow falling fast 
makes the little ones blow their fingers and 
Press closer to their companions, while the 
belated travelers whistle merrily to keep 
g00d spirits up, and hurry forward to their 
homes of warmth and comfort. 


Meeting of the New English Par- 
liament — Members Passing 
through Westminster Hall. 


The assembling of the new Engfish Par- 
lisment was attended by many interesting 
scenes, one of which, the passage of the 
members through Westminster Hall, on 
their way to tlie Houses of Lords and the 
Commons, we reproduce. Several hun- 


dred persons took their stand in the hall 
leading to the House of Commons, where 
they had an opportunity of seeing many of 
the honorable gentlemen whom the people 
had elected to exalted positions. 
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The iate Floods in Yorkshire, 
England—The Calder Valley, 
mear Wakefield, December 
Sth. ; 


Within the past few weeks tlie northern 
districts of England have been visited by 
heavy rains, which bave caused serious 
floods, and done considerable damage. In 
Yorkshire, the rivers Dearne and Calder 
overflowed their banks, and the thorough- 
fares between Wakefield and Barnsley were 
covered to a depth which interfered with 
the arrival and departure of the railway 
passengers. The valley of the Calder was 
visited by an inundation greater than any 
that has occurred since 1866. . The suburbs 
were flooded, and the water from the 
swollen river rushed through the roads, 
branching ,out in gullies, and carrying 
damage to the store-cellars and shops of the 
tradesmen, and the citizens generally. 


The Imperial Box in the Theatre 
of the Palace, at Compiegne, 
France. 

We have already given several picture 
of scenes identified wiih the sojourn of the 
French Imperial family and Court at Com- 
piegne. Among other means of recreation, 
the august personages sometimes enjoy 
the pleasures of dramatic and operatic 
representations. Our engraving represents 
the Imperial box at the theatre of the palace, 
the Empress and Emperor being present to 
witness a performance given in their honor. 


Christmas on the Aips — The 
Snow House. 

Those who have made the journey across 
the old mountain-path on the Col of St. 
Gothard, in winter, can truly appreciate a 
warm temperature. The scene at the centre 
of the great watershed of Europe, in the 
midst of the Alps, where the old hospice 
stands to welcome the coming, and speed 
the parting guest, is one of peculiar gran- 
deur, and is faithfully depicted in our illus- 
tration. The group of half-rozen travelers 
at the post-house, stopping to allow their 
horses rest, and partake thems¢lves of in- 
vigorating refreshments, forms a picture to 
be seen everyday. The old path, once 
dangerously narrow, has been much im- 
proved by the efforts of the two, cantons 
of Uri and Lessins, the carriage-road has 
been completed on the Italian side, and the 
journey is now quite easy. 

The Penzance Lifeboat Richard 
Lewis Going Out to the North 
Britain, Wrecked in Mount’s 
Bay, English Coast. 

The recent wreck of the English bark 
North Britain, on the eastern ‘shore of 
Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, afforded an ex- 
hibition of the capabilities of the Penzance 
lifeboat, as well as the. bravery of its crew. 
In ‘ten minutes after ‘the vessel had foun- 
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Gered, the lifeboat Richard Lewis had been placed on its 
carriage and driven to the shore. The boat was prompt- 
ly launched, the crew bent themstlves to their oars with 
swill, and, notwithstanding the dangerous surge, they 
reached the unfortunate vessel in time to save all who 
had remained on board, In fifteen minutes after the 
rescue the ship’s masts went down, and in e half hour 
the bark was broken into chips. 








DYING, 


O’zr my pillows shadows droop; 

Light the lamps to drive. the gloom, 
That like ghastly phantoms stoop 

In the corners of the room, 


Very close and still the air; 
There is not a breeze about; 
Open wide the windows there— 
Let this stifling stillness out! 


They are open, did you say? 
Then, why is it that my breath 
Beems to almost die away? 
Ah, I know!—it must be death! 


Death! ah me! that ghostly word 
Always chilled me to the soul, 
When its frightful sound I heard; 
Now, how near its billows roll! 


Is the river very wide ? 
Is it dark, or very deep? 
Can you see the other side? 
Ob, I pray you, do not weep! 


Some one whispers me of test 
Waiting for me over there ; 
Life is sweet, but that is best— 
Best, forever free from care! 


Oh, if you’ could hold my hand 
Till I reach the other shore, 

And my footsteps press the strand, 
Where there's dying never more !|— 


But you cannot! I must go 
Out alone into the night ; 

Oh, if some sweet breeze would blow 
All the darkness from my sight! 


Are you near me? take my hand— 
Lay your fingers on my brow 

Where the sweat-drops start and stand, 
Though I'm strangely chilly now. 


Close the windows; I am cold! 
How I shiver! Are you here? 
* ” > * * ” 
Did I dream? The night grows old: 
When will morning’s glow appear? 


I am tired; let me sleep ; 
Hold my head upon your breast; 
me why it is you weep, 
For I only spoke of rest. 


* * ” 7 * * 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 


OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Szx. 





vir. (CONTINUED). 

Tux gesture which had preceded the report was 
so rapid, that one would have thought Benedict 
had not taken aim. But, simultaneously with the 
report, the weapon, behind which Monsieur Kleist 
‘was sheltering himse)f, was seen to fly in splinters, 
and he who held it, totter and fall on one knee. 

“ Ah!” said the major, “ you have killed him !” 

“TI think not,” answered Benedict. ‘I must 
have lodged the ball between the two screws which 
hold the lock. Itis the jar which has knocked 
him over.” 

The surgeon and the two seconds rushed to- 
‘ward the wounded man, in whose hands the stock 
of the pistol remained. An enormous contusion 
extended along his cheek, from the eye to the 
lower jaw. It was, as Benedict had said, the jar 
from the ball; but the ball itself had not touched 
the journalist. 

They found the barre! of the pistol on one side, 
and the lock on the other. The ball was lodged 
in the lock, just between the two screws. Strik- 
ing the head, in the place where it had struck the 
lock, it would have broken the upper jaw, and 
penetrated the brain. 

The dressing was easy. The contusion was a 
most violent one, but the blood flowed in two 
places only, where the skin had cracked. A piece 
of linen, soaked in spring water, was the only 
dressing the surgeon thought proper to apply to 
the wound. 

Franz Muller had watched this second combat 
with more interest even than the first. But on 
seeing the dénowement, altogether in honor of 
the enemy of his country, his hatred of the 
Frenchman, and hio national enthusiasm, had 
blazed out more ardent and aggressive than ever. 
The most terrible oaths, the most brutal menaces, 
the most ferocious imprecations, escaped from his 
mouth, between his clinched teeth, from which 
issued a foam, like that from the lips of a mad 
dog. He beat the air with his fist, striking an 

enemy, whom he afterward knocked 
down and trampled under foot. His menaces 
and res, standing apart as he was, had 
attracted the attention of the seconds, and of the 
‘wounded men themselves. 

“ Are you going to fight with that brute beast ?” 
eaid Anderson. 

“ Pardieu !” said Benedict, “I must.” 

“With your fists? Fie!” 

“Why, my dear colonel, that is the antique 
atyle of pugilism.”’ 

** But consider that the sabre cuts, that the ball 
pierces, but that the fist mutilates, leaves blue 
spots, disfigures, bruises. You are going to roll 
on the ground, to expose yourself like a street 

with a bummer. Fie, my dear fellow, in 
your place I would offer him my excuses,” 


‘I would rather put on my gloves, so as not to 
touch him.” 

And, Benedict took out of his pocket a pair of 
straw-colored gloves, which he put on with all the 
carefulness of a secretary to an embassy entering 
the saloon of a Minister, Then; with the tip of 
his freshly-gloved finger, he touched the shoulder 
of the workman, whd was beating the air with his 
fists, waiting for something better. 

“ And now, my friend,” &aid be, “ it’s our turn.” 

“Oh! Gloves! gloves!” murmured the work- 
man ; “I make yOu put on gloves,do I?” And 
he rushed at Benedict like a wounded boar, 

Come,” said Benedict, talking to himself and 
smiling ; “let me remember that I came into the 
world in Monffetard stteet.” 

And hé assumed the guard of a Parisian gamin 
engaged at the savate, an attitude at once so 
menacing and so graceful, that it resembles that 
of the leopard or the panther, half-couched and 
ready to leap upon its prey. 

Equally ignorant of the aristocratic art of box- 
ing, and the democratic art of the savate, Franz 
Muller had but one aim—to catch Benedict in his 
arms, to throw him down and trample him under 
foot, a8 he had done an instant before, in his 
imagination. The elegant build and slender 
limbs of his adversary did not inspire the fear 
that he would prove very dangerous, and it was 
— to wrestling that he tried to bring 

im, 

But Benedict, although he thought himself 
strong enough, or, rather, skillful enough, to wres- 
tle with any athlete, had, as in the case of his two 
other adversaries, a plan already made, from 
which he did not wish to depart. If it was abso- 
lutely necessary to wrestle, it was by that that he 
intended to finish when he should have exhausted 
his adversary’s strength in useless rage. 

It was an easy thing for a gymnast of Benedict’s 
skill to avoid the embrace of his awkward enemy, 
and that is what he contented himself with doing 
three or four times. Franz fairly bellowed with 
rage. 

To avoid one of these attacks, Benedict made a 
half-turn, and with his fine slipper, propelled by 
solid muscles, he gave his adversary what is called 
the coup de figure, or the face blow. The heel of 
Benedict’s slipper mashed his adversary’s nose 
and lips. 

“ Herr Gott Sacrament !” cried the latter, step- 
ping three paces backward, putting his hand to 
his mouth, and withdrawing it full of blood. At 
the sight of this, Franz lost his head, and came 
like a madman at his adversary, who bent his 
body to the right, keeping the left leg extended. 
The blow that Franz endeavored to deliver was 
avoided ; but the left leg produced the effect of a 
low barrier, of a bench, of a string stretched 
across the headlong course of a blind man. 
Franz tripped and fell on his head, six or eight 
paces off. The blow was so violent, his head hav- 
ing struck against the trunk of a tree, that he 
remained stretched out, not exactly fainting, but 
scarcely conscious. Benedict approached him 
with the seconds, whom this contest singularly 
interestéd, and for whom this Parisian skill was 
something quite new. The major had almost for- 
gotten his wound; and, although the journalist 
suffered greatly with his, he raised himself on 
one knee, to look with the only eye left him. 

“Enough! Enough!” cried the seconds, seeing 
that Franz did not stir. 

“Have you had enough, my friend?” inquired 
Benedict, in his most gentle voice and insinuating 
tone. 

“ Nein, Himmels Kreutz Bataillon!” bellowed 
the joiner. 

Tkis oath, which would mean nothing in French, 
since its literal translation is, ‘‘ Battalion of the 
Cross of Heaven,” is the very extreme of German 
swearing. 

“Then, get up, and let us begin again,” said 
Benedict. 

Franz rose up slowly, and quite ashamed. 

““That’s well!” said Benedict; “it was my 
opinion also that this cannot very well end with- 
out a little touch of boxing. Without that, where 
would be my eclecticism, of which I am so proud ?” 

Nevertheless, Franz’s fury had somewhat 
calmed down, and his German prudence resumed 
the upper hand. But French spontaneity, of 
which he had already experienced the power, 
failed him completely. His ideas were upset by 
this same young man, who, while avoiding him, 
continually attacked him. But, to his great 
astonishment, his adversary seemed inclined to 
wait for him this time, planted as he was, with 
his thigh bent, and the two fists brought back on 
the breast, like a true champion of Old England. 

This was for the Prussian an additional enemy. 

He advanced with precaution, and slowly, this 
time attempting to hold his fists like the French- 
man. 

“Come, come, my dear friend!” said Benedict ; 
**T think I must stir you up a little.” 

And while Franz was attempting to imitate 
Benedict’s attitude, not suspecting that it was not 
good, inasmuch as his adversary had adopted it, 
the latter gave him the most terrible kick on the 
ieg that the tibia can undergo. The bone cracked 
under it, 

Franz recoiled, overcome with pain, and re- 
turned to the charge, with his fist raised as if he 
were going to knock down an ox. But Benedict 
had resumed his English attitude, and when he 
felt his enemy within reach, his arm shot out like 
a spring, and delivered on the Prussian’s stomach 
a blow, which the stoutest boxer im Great Britain 
would not have disavowed. Thé glove cracked 
with it in every seam. 

Franz reeled back three paces, and fell like a 
mass, stretched out on the ground. 

**Good faith, gentlemen!” said Benedict to his 
seconds, “I cannot do any better; and to do 
more, I should have to kill him.” 

Then, approaching Franz, ““Do you acknow- 
ledge yourself beaten ?” he said to him, 





Franz made no answer, 


“We acknowledge it for him,” said the 
seconds ; “‘he has fainted.” 

The surgeon approached, and felt Franz’s pulse. 
JT must bleed this man at once,” he said, “or I 
won't answer for his life.” 

“Bleed him, doctor—bleed him ; I have done 
what I cotild to prevent death from taking part 
in our affairs, Everything that concerns life be- 
longs to you.” 

Then, approaching the major, whom he kissed, 
the journalist, whom he saluted, and the seconds, 
whose hands he took, hé put on his velvet tunic, 
and re-entered his carriage, less ruffled than if 
he were just quitting a dinner on the grass. 

‘Well, then, my dear sponsor?” he inquired 
of Anderson, as he entered the carriage. 

“ Well, then, my dear godson,” answered the 
colonel, “I have ten among my friends, without 
counting myself, who would have given s thou- 
sand louis to see what I have just seen.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Lenhart, “if you promise 
me never to hunt without me, and never to fight 
without my being present, 1 engage myself, my 
horse, my carringe, to serve you for nothing, all 
my life.” 

Benedict, infact, left his three adversaries 
stretched on the ground, and returned, as he had 
predicted to Kaulbach, without the slightest 
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1X.—BENEDICT’S SKETCHES. 


Wuen Benedict returned to the Royal Hotel, he 
found there the servant of his illustrious con- 
Frere Kaulbach, who was waiting his return, tocarry 
the news to his master. The rumor had spread 
quickly in the little town of Hanover, that, in 
response to the letter inserted by Benedict in the 
Neue Zeitung, three cards had been transmitted 
him tbat morning, and that he had set out, with 
his seconds and his adversaries, for Eilenriede, 
the place where affairs of honor ordinarily came 
off, 

Kaulbach, uneasy, had wished to be the first to 
hear the result of the treble encounter, but, not 
daring to send any one to the ground, he had 
sent his servant to the Royal Hotel. 

Benedict directed the servant to reassure his 
master, telling him to say to him, that he would 
come to thank him himself for his courtesy, if he 
was not afraid of exciting the curiosity of the whole 
city at that time, 

As soon as he had arrived, Colonel Anderson 
invented a pretext for leaving Benedict : from his 
position as ordnance officer to the king, he had 
probably to render an account, in official quarters, 
of the manner in which he had spent the day. 

In the same manner as it had required but an 
instant for the provocation to be known, it re- 
quired but an instant for the result of the triple 
combat to become no secret for anybody. A fact 
so unprecedented in the history of duels—three 
combats fought and won without receiving a 
seratch—seemed a thing so extraordinary, that 
this extraordinary thing, joined to the hatred 
which they felt for the Prussians, determined the 
young people of the city to send a deputation to 
Benedict to offer him their compliments. 

Benedict received the deputies, and spoke to 
them in so pure a German that they retired struck 
with astonishment. 

Scarcely had they departed, when Master 
Stephan entered, and told him that some travelers 
who were stopping at his house were so tho- 
roughly amazed at his achievement during the 
day, that they requested him to do them the 
honor of dining at the table Whéte, that they 
might have an opportunity of paying their 
respects to him. 

Benedict answered, that he had nowise under- 
stood the astonishment which a conduct that was 
quite natural had excited, but he would be happy 
to do anything which could be agreeable to the 
guests of his host. 

Master Stephan had had time to spread it 
abroad in the city that the young Frenchman, 
the topic of all conversation, consented, for this 
time only, to dine at the table hite. Instead of 
twenty-five covers, he laid two hundred. These 
two hundred covers were all occupied. 

Thinking that there was a revolt, the Han- 
overian police made its appearance on the scene, 
But it was explained to them, that this was a 
family festival, a demonstration similar to that 
which had been made, eight days before, under the 
windows of Monsieur de Boesewerk, at Berlin— 
except that it was prompted by an entirely 
different motive. The Hanoverian police was an 
excellent police, which loved far more festivals 
and patriotic demonstrations, 

Instead of opposing this one, it protected it, 
with all its power; thanks to which, everything 
passed off in the most orderly manner possible. 

At midnight they permitted Benedict to with- 
draw to his chamber, but they organized a sere- 
nade under the windows, which lasted until two 
o’clock in the morning. 

At nine o’clock Kaulbach entered his chamber. 
The Prince Royal invited Benedict to come and 
breakfast with him at the Chateau of Herren- 
hausen, and begged him to bring his sketches 
with him, Kaulbach was charged to bring him 
with him. 

Breakfast was ordered for eleven o'clock, but 
the Prince Royal would be obliged to Benedict if 
he would come at ten o'clock, in order to give 
him an opportunity of chatting before and after- 
wi 

Dietict lost no time,; he set himself to work at 
once to make his teilet, although Kaulbach, who 
was a familiar guest at the chateau,repeated to him 
that he might come in his riding-coat, or ina 
black syit. He put on the uniform of an officer of 
marines, the same which he had worn when mak- 
ing, as a volunteer, the campaign in China ; fast- 
ened on his breast the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
whose simple ribbon, on the coat of certain mer, is 
more esteemed than such and such a Grand Cor- 
don upon others, buckled on a sabre which had 

to him by Said Pasha, took his 





been 
Veketches, and entered Kaulbach’s carriage, 
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Master Lenhart had leave of absenee for the 
whole day. 

In twenty-five minutes they were at the Chateay 
of Herrenhausen, which is distant only a league 
from Hanover. And as he arrived in an open car- 
riage, Benedict could see the young prince stand- 
ing upright behind a window, so great was his 
impatience to meet him again. His Royal High- 
ness was alone with his aid-de-camp, a distin- 
guished officer of engineers, and, in his capacity 
of officer of engineers, a skillful draughtsman; 
and, which is a rare thing, without a too great 
contempt for the picturesque. 

The prince, without opening his mouth to Bene-. 
diet on the subject of his three duels of the day: 
before, inquired courteously after his health. It 
was evident that he was not ignorant of the: 
smallest details ; and, if Benedict had had any 
doubts about it, all uncertainty was removed’ 
when Colonel Anderson arrived as a guest at the 
breakfast. 

But that which above all attracted the regards: 
of the young prince, was the portfolio of sketches: 
which Benedict held under his arm. 

Benedict met the wishes of the prince half way, 

“Your Highness desired to see some of my 
sketches,” he said, ‘‘ and, thinking that it would 
be the most interesting, I have brought the 
sketch-book which contains my hunting adven« 
tures,” 

** Oh, give it to me!—give it to me!” said the 
prinee, holding out his hand eagerly. Then plac- 
ing the sketch-book on the piano, he set to work 
to turn the leaves over rapidly. At the third oz 
forth he became quiet. 

* Ah!” said he, ‘‘ do you know that this is very 
fine?” 

Kaulbach also had drawn near, “What! Is 
that from your pencil?” he inquired of Benedict, 

“Why, whose do you suppose it tobe? Do 
you think that, perchance, I boughs those 
studies ?” . 

“No ; you would not be rich enough.” 

“ What is this ?” said the young prince. 

“That,” said Benedict, “ is, I will not say my 
first shot; I will call it my first knife-stroke at 
Chandernagor.” 

“ How your first knife-stroke? Why, it isa 
tiger!” 

“ A tigress ; see the little ones.” 

“And you killed her with a stroke of your 
knife ?” 

Yes, ce.” 

“Do you hear that, Anderson? witha stroke of 
the knife !” 

“T hear perfectly, and it does not at all as- 
tonish me. What does astonish me, is, that mon- 
sieur did not take a fanoy for strangling ber with 
his hands. But, perhaps,” he added, laughing, 
“as he does when boxing, he puts on gloves 
when he goes tiger-hunting.” 

“ How did it all happen, Monsieur Benedict ?” 

“* Why, in the simplest manner, Drince.” 

** Tell us the story.” 

“I am afraid I should weary you, mon.igneur.” 

“Oh, no! no!—the story |” 

**You wish it ?” 

“TI beg you.” 

“TI obey your Highness, I had been for two 
days at Chandernagor, when I heard some talk of 
a great hunt which was to take place on the left 
bank of the Hooghly. A tigress had made her 
lair in the heart of a jungle, about two kilometres 
from the dwelling of a rich Dutch farmer, from 
whom she had carried off two horses, and one of 
whose negro servants she had strangled. The 
French officers had decided to beat up the vicin- 
ity, and to deliver the country from the monster 
which spread abroad so much terror. I 
to my host a desire to take part in the expedition. 
He told me I must address myself to an old 
French captain, who was, by right, at the head of 
all these sorts of expeditions, and whom they 
called Captain Tiger, in consequence of the ex- 
traordinary number of these animals he had 
killed—fifty or sixty, perhaps.” 

“TI knew him,” said Colonel Anderson; “he 
had one eye, and half of his face torn away by 
the blow of a tiger’s paw.” 

“That is the man; I have no need to paint you 
his portrait, monseigneur,” answered Benedict. 
And, turning over three pages of the album, 
**For the rest,” he said, “ here he is!” 

* But these are not sketches,” said Kaulbach. 

“T went to see him. He received me with the 
utmost courtesy ; asked if I had ever before hunted 
fierce animals. I told him the truth: Never. 

* ¢ But, in case,’ he added, ‘you found yourself 
face to face with a tiger or a panther, would you 
be able to answer for yourself?’ 

**T hope so,’ I answered, 

*** Por the rest, you are of age,’ he said; ‘are 
you not?’ 

*** Yes; and a year over.’ 

** That is your own affair, then.’ 

“Captain Tiger was accustomed to ask these 
questions in order to satisfy his ccnscience, 

“We set off the next morning. I had on my 
shoulder a rifle with explosive balls, a revolver, 
and a Circassian candjar at my belt. They had 
procured excellent horses for us at Chandernagor. 

“We started at five o’clock in the evening, in 
order to avoid the excessive heat of the day, and 
expected to arrive at the settlement about eight 
or nine o’clock. We crossed the river Hooghly just 
at Ohandernagor, and followed the left bank at a 
distance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
paces, The road, ravishingly picturesque, was 
shaded by magnificent trees—banana trees, macaw 
trees, mimosas, tulip trees, ravenallas—giants of 
the tropics, which balanced in purest ether their 
plumed heads, and joined themselves in an arch 
above the caravans. Along their stems there 
crept, like convolvoluses, bindwood and volubilis, 
with large and abundant leaves, with flowers of 
glowing color, red, parple or sapphire blue. 

“From time to time, a bird, that one would 
mistake for a flying flower, passed, uttering a cry 
of joy, « . uckery, while, every now 
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etepping upon an adder coiled in the middle of 
the tes f And everything grew and lived with 
that vegetable and animal life sv powerful in 
India, where the reed, while remaining a reed, 
attains the height of the poplar; where the fig 
tree makes, by itself alone, at the end of ten 
years, a forest of baobabs, with its flights of pea- 
cocks, its troops of monkeys, its hordes of tigers, 
and its nests of serpents. 

“We arrived at the settlement, as we had ex- 
peeted, between eight and nine o'clock, but Mr, 
Forster, his wife and children, had set out the 
evening before, so great was the terror inspired 
by the tigress, - 

** We were reosived as liberators. Mr. Forster 
had given orders that the whole house should be 
placed at our disposal. A Homeric supper awaited 
us, washed down with the best wines of France. 
We sent for the negroes, but they gave us only 
very meagre information. Since the tigress had 
eaten one of them, it was impossible to make 
them go outside of the house, 

“They told us, however, that, if we would take 
a walk of fifty paces, we would probably hear the 
roaring of the beast. 

“We set out, gun in hand, It was exactly the 
hour at which ferocious beasts are accustomed to 
prowl around the settlements. 

“Our tigress was on the hunt. We heard her 
roar, but in a direction opposite to that where we 
knew she had her young ones. ; 

“Tt would have been chance if we had found 
her, and, besides, the darkness would have ren- 
dered the encounter uncertain. We returned to 
the house, and gave orders to be awakened at 
three o’clock the next morning. 

“ Luckily, we had brought our own negroes with 
us; those belonging to the settlement failed us 
completely, All they could do for us was to mount, 
with Captain Tiger, on the roof of the house, and 
point out to him the place near which the tigress 
coud be found. 

“The captain descended. The jungles were of 
moderate extent; they were surrounded with 
settlements, except on one side, where they 
stretched away to the mountains. 

** We were, in all, eight hunters. We had twelve 
negroes, and twelve dogs—six English dogs, six 
African grayhounds. 

“Tt was impossible to enter the jungle on 
horseback ; it was too thick for that: we there- 
fore made our arrangements accordingly. We 
entered the jungle on foot, each accompanied by 
@ negro and a dog. 

“The negro walked before me, and the dog be- 
fore the negro; but at the first yelp which we 
heard, my dog dashed forward and disappeared. 

“We were following a little path worn in the 
thickness of the jungle by wild animals ; the negro 
pushing the reeds aside and keeping a lookout for 
snakes. 

“Suddenly we heard our dogs give tongue all 
together, and at the same place. This place was 
scarcely twenty paces distant from where I was. 
I comprehended that the honor of laying the 
tigress low was reserved for me. 

“The negro, who was accustomed to this sort 
of hunting, leaned over to my ear and said, ‘ The 
beast has been surprised with her young, and 
pinned by the grayhounds before she could get 
on her feet and make fight.’ 

“The dogs made a tremendous row. I resolved, 
cost what it might, to arrive first. I heard the 
captain’s voice about thirty paces behind. ‘ Be 
on your guard,’ he shouted ; ‘it is the tigress !’ 

“T grasped the negro by the waist, drew him 
back, and passed in front of him. He did not 
wait to be pressed, but gave up his place without 
any objection. 

“But three paces further on I stopped. I was 
face to face with the tigress. When sbe saw me, 
she made a motion as if to spring upon me ; but 
luckily two of our grayhounds held her by the ears, 
and pressed close to her side, taking care to keep 
out of the reach of her claws. 

“Three or four other grayhounds laid hold on 
the skin of her neck and that of her loins. With 
her two paws spread out, she was protecting two 
young tigers, about as large as wild cats, which, 
divining their danger, crouched under her belly. 
I was face to face with her. Her head, the skin 
of which was drawn back by the grip of the dogs, 
was stretched out toward me, and displayed for- 
midable teeth. She understood that it was not 
from our English dogs, which were howling and 
yelping behind her ; that it was not even from the 
grayhounds who had pinned her, that the great- 
est danger was to be expected ; but that it was 
from the man ; and she forgot the yelps and bites, 
to menace me. Her tawny eyes glittered like two 
topazes; the slaver of rage dripped from her 
throat ; and she gnashed her two jaws against 
each other. 

“I riveted my eyes on hers. I knew that as 
long as a man has the courage to fix his eye on a 
lion, tiger, panther, or jaguar, his eye imposes on 
the animal, be it ever so ferocious. But, if the 
slightest hesitation manifests itself in the man’s 
look, if his eyeball quivers, or turns aside, he is 
lost ; the animal is on him with a bound, and with 
one bite the man is dead. 

“T took my rifle to blow her brains out. I was 
sufficiently sure of my shot to be able to lodge the 
ball in her brain or her heart, but it seemed to 
me that that would be cowardice. Captain Tiger 
had related, the evening before, the story of a 
Frenchman who had made a wager at Calcutta 
that he would kill a tigress in her lair with the 
bayonet alone. That story recurred to my mind, 
and tormented me. 

“I threw my rifle back on my shoulder, drew 
my Circassian knife, sharp-pointed as a needle, 
keen-edged as a razor, and went straight at the 
tigress, without taking my eyes off her an instant, 
Then, with as much tranquillity as if I had to do 
witb a wild boar or a stag, I placed one knee on 
the ground, and thrust my poniard up to the 
hilt, just at the shoulder-joint. Pain made her 
utter a terrible roar and give so violent a start 


that my candjar was torn from my grasp. 





“I threw myself oh One side, The tigress 
sprang forward, still by the two gray- 
hounds, and rolled on the ground with them, four 
steps from the place where I had struck her. 

“TI took my rifle from my shoulder, and cocked 
it rapidly, in order to be ready for everything: 
But the grayhounds held on well, and the poniard 
also, The tigress had four inches of steel in her 
body. 

“She had rolled over three or four times, 
strangling one grayhound, and ripping open an- 
other with a stroke of her paw, but the four 
others threw themselves upon her, the six Eng- 
lish dogs joined in the game, and when the other 
hunters arrived, with Captain Tiger at their head, 
the tigress had disappeared under a moving 
mountain, a howling mass, speckled with every 
conceivable eolor, 

“Then I felt something playing between my 
legs. I looked down, and saw/it was the young 
tigers. I took one in each hand by the skin of 
the neck, and lifted them above my head, in or- 
der to prevent them being torn by the dogs, 
During this time Captain Tiger was striking 
heavy blows with his whip, right and left, on this 
shapeless mass, which seemed an animal with a 
thousand tails; the dogs stood aside, and finally 
exposed to view the dying tigress. During the 
death-agony three-fourths of the knife had 
worked out from her breast. 

***Whose knife is it?’ said Captain Tiger, 
withdrawing it from the wound. 

*** Mine, captain,’ 1 answered, pushing aside 
with my foot the grayhounds, who were trying to 
leap on the young tigers, which I still held by the 
neck, 

*** Well, my dear compatriot, that promises well 
for a beginning.’ 

* * Excuse the faults of the author, as they say 
in the Spanish epilogues,’ ” 

“ And what became of the young tiger? I am 
particularly interested in the orphans.” 

“T gave them, on my way to Cairo, to Said 
Pasha, who gave me this Damascus blade in ex- 
change.” And Benedict showed the curved sabre 
which he wore at his side. 

They continued to turn over the pages of the 
sketch-book in silence, 

One of the pages represented the death-agony 
of three elephants ; one small and two others of 
monstrous size, with this legend: “ Triple shot.” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur Benedict,” said the 
young prince; “‘but I must once more ask you 
for an explanation.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Benedict to him, “it 
has happened to you, has it not, to make a 
double shot at partridges, at hares, at roebucks, 
and perhaps even at deer? but it was reserved 
for me to make a triple shot, and to kill three 
elephants at four shots,” 

Kaulbach and Anderson looked at each other. 

“The d—1l!” said Anderson; “he tells us all 
that with a simplicity which might make one be- 
lieve it,” 

“Why, good heavens!” answered Benedict, 
*T told you all that with the simplicity of truth. 
Your Highness asks to see my sketches, and I 
show them to you. You ask me for an explana- 
tion, and I give itto you. If his Highness will 
hold me quit, I swear to him nothing is more dis- 
agreeable to me than to speak of myself.” 

**No, no!” cried the prince. “Is it because we 
have not applauded the death of your tigress ? Is 
it because we have not cried out, ‘Bravo!’ But 
that was scarcely possible. We were suffocating. 
Now, your three mastodons are in attitudes so 
comic, with their feet and proboécis in the air, 
that I expect the recital of their death must be 
as dramatic as that of the death of the tigress, 
Come, now, Seigneur Benedict, let us have the 
elephant hunt.” 

**T had not had,” said Benedict, with a tone of 
obedience, “‘ an opportunity of hunting the ele- 
phant in India, and I regretted it exceedingly. 
One does not return to Calcutta, Pondicherry, or 
Benjara, as one returns to Berlin or Vienna., 
When the English company’s steamer had depos- 
ited me at Ceylon, I resolved to stay there a 
fortnight. 

**T had several letters of introduction; among 
others, one to Sir George Douglas, a cadet of the 
great house of Douglas, which has played a part 
in all the important events which have shaken 
the English throne. Sir George Deuglas com- 
manded, with the rank of colonel, the English 
garrison at Ceylon. 

*T sent him a letter, asking him to admit me 
to an audience the next day. 

“The evening was fine; I had my tea served 
on a sort of balcony, and commenced to sip my 
favorite liquor, looking at the sharks which were 
playing about on the surface of the water with all 
the agility and grace of smelts or blays, which 
they resembled in shape. 

**Some one knocked at my door. 

**Come in,’ I cried ; and I leaned my chair 
back, to see through the window of my balcony 
who it was that had rapped. 

“T saw an English officer, who entered at my 
invitation. 

**I comprehended that this could only be Sir 
George, and went to meet him. 

*“*You are Monsieur Benedict Turpin?’ said 
he, inquiringly, showing the letter which I had 
just sent him ; so that, hke a man in a hurry, he 
put me two questions at once. 





* * Yes, monsieur, and it is I, who ’ point- 
ing to the letter with my finger. 
** He bowed, 
“*They tell me, in this letter, that you are a 
an.’ 


* * An enthusiastic one.’ 

“Then you arrived just in the nick of time. 
We set out to-morrow on a grand elephant hunt; 
would you like to be of our party? I forewarn 


you that, if you do not go with us, you will be 
bored to death here, where you will find no one,’” 

“You accepted with enthusiasm” cried the 
young prince, 


“ Mongeigneur, in order that your Highness 





may ktiow me, just aa t any it is necessary that I 
should tell you one thitig 

“ What?” 

“*T am a coward.” 

Benedict’s three auditors, who did not antici- 
pate this avowal, burst into a laugh. 

“A coward! you?” cried the young prince. 

“By my faith, I could never have 
it,” said Anderson, 

“ Explain that to us,” said Kaulbach. 

“Very simply ; Iam a coward. Only, after the 
fashion of King Henry IV., I have a bilious tem- 
perament, and I have the courage which belongs 
to my temperament. At the sight, or, rather, the 
announcement of danger, I commence by hesi- 
tating and trembling, and then I blush for myself. 
My morale insults my physique + my soul takes 
part in it, for it dompreliends that my honor, 
that is to say, a part of itself, is mixed up in the 
question, It mounts upon my animal man, which 
shies in vain, And once lashed on by my soul, 
animal man then performs wonders of reckless- 
ness, which astonish the imbeciles. Pardon me, 
colonel,” added Benedict, laughing, “‘ you know 
that present company is always excepted. 

“‘ Therefore, { received the proposition coldly. 

“An elephant hunt! Bear in mind that, 
since I had been in India, I had longed for no- 
thing else. 

“* Yes! No! How long will it last ? 

* * Seven or eight days.’ 

“©The d—1!’ I said; ‘I do not know if I can.’ 

***Come, reflect,’ said Sir George; ‘you have 
until to-morrow to decide.’ 

“Tt seemed to me, from Sir George Douglas’s 
tone, that he had read to the depths of my heart, 
and had seen what was passing there. I felt 
thoroughly ashamed for a moment. 

***No, I thank you,’ said I to him; ‘I have no 
need to reflect. I will go.’ 

“I took my handkerchief, and wiped the 
sweat which was dripping from my forehead. 

*** Have you your arms?’ inquired Sir George. 

***T have my rifle with explosive balls.’ 

“Ah! that is the invention of one of your 

iths?’ 

*** Yes; Devismes.’ 

* ¢ Are you skillful in the use of it? 

ce Yes.’ 

“* Have you obtained good results from it ?” 

. *Yes.’ 

“+ Take it as a last resource; but it would be 
insufficient as your only weapon. As for me, I 
know that with such a weapon I would not 
answer for you.’ 

*¢Oh! oh!’ 

“TI whistled, a little air, in order to ascertain at 
what degree of emotion my voice ceased to be 
correct. 

‘** What more must I have?’ I asked. 

“© You must have three double-barrel rifles.’ 

* ¢ Where can I get them ?” 

**¢ That is my affair.” 

“*But I shall give way under such a weight of 
artillery!’ 

‘Is a white man made to carry anything 
in India? That is the affair of your negroes.’ 

* *T have just arrived, and I have none.’ 

*¢*T will procure four for you, who are per- 
fectly reliable, and I will tell you, while on the 
road, how to make use of them.’ 

Then it is agreed?” 

*** Tt is agreed.’ 

** * At what o'clock?’ 

*** At six o’clock in the morning. Oome to my 
house. It is from my house that we set out.’ 

“We exchanged a shake of the hand. .The 
colonel returned home, and I came back, some- 
what preoccupied, to finish my tea at my window 
and watch the gambols of my sharks, 

“That same evening, Sir George had sent me 
three appos—that is to say, three confidential 
negroes—and two coolies. 

** At five o’clock in the morning I summoned 
my servants, who entered immediately, and aided 
me to dress. 

‘In India, the servants go to bed as soon as 
they get sleepy, on mats, on benches, in the cor- 
ridor. You call them: they shake their ears and 
are ready. 

‘* My horse, ready saddled, was waiting for me at 
the door, and I mounted him. My complete 
equipment as a hunter was waiting for me at Sir 
George’s house, with the exception of my rifle 
with explosive balls, which I had thrown on my 
shoulder. 

We crossed Columbo. Just as we arrived at 
Sir George’s door, six o’clock struck, and the sun 


rose, ise ‘24 
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The French Court at Compiegne—The Cir. 
cle of the Empress in the Family Parlor. 


Tue Imperial villegiature is atan end. The 
gueste of the fourth series, after getting up from the 
tables, after breakfast, assembled in the parlor to take 
leave of the emperor and bis family. After exchang=- 
ing a few words they entered the court carriages, which 
conducted them to the depot at Compiegne, whence a 
special train carried them to Paris. During the séjour 
of the guests of the fourth geries, the most enviable 
favor was to assist at the reception of the empress. 
Among those invited to this family circle, of which we 
pubtish to-day a picture, were Madame Pourtales, thé 
Princess Metternich, the Duchess de Pesto, the Prin- 
cess Ghika, and M. de Pourtales, M. de Metternich, 
and M. de Moustier, all of whom were intimate with 
the Imperial family. 








Peter B. Sweeny, Esq., Chamberlain of the 
City of New York. 


Wrrnovr reference to the political scenes in 
which Mr. Sweeny has participated as an able partisan 
leader, be has acquired such a prominence within the 
last few years, that we deem it proper to place his 
portrait before the public. ’ 

Mr. Sweeny is a native of New York, and is now about 
forty-two years of age. He was educated at the Gram- 





‘Mar School of Columbia College, and on leaving that 
institution entered the law office of James T, Brady. 
He was admitted to the Bar soon after attaining his 


majority. 

In 1853 he was appointed by Corporation Counsel 
Dillon to the very responsible office of Public Adminis- 
trator of this city, which he held for eome years, and 
the duties of which he discharged in the most honora- 
ble’ manner, In 1857 he was elected District Attorney 
of the County, but resigned the office after holding it 
for abdut a year. 

His sound judgment and power ot influencing the 
minds of others, gave bim, at an early period in his life, 
a prominent place in the cdunicils of his party, and his 
influence has steadily increased to such & degree, 
that of late he has been styled the “ Biemarck” ef the 
Democracy. 

In 1866 he was appointed Chamberlain of this city, am 
office which gives him the control of the vast revenues 
of the city and county. Before his accession to that 
office it had been eustomary for the banks, which were 
selected as depositories of the public funds, sey to 
the Obamberlain large sums for the privilege, 
were considered perquiai'es of tbe office. Mr. Sweeny 
with rare magnanimity and public spirit, determined 
to abolish this custom, and to give to the alreavy over- 
burdened taxpayers the benefit of the moneys so 
received. Accordingly, during the two years he has 
held the office, he has turzied over to the city —— 
from tbat source alone, avout ove hundred 
dollars, and has thereby elicited eneomiums even from 

Olisical adversari: 8. + 
" Although in the heat of political excitement Mr. 
Sweeny’s name has sometimes been mentioned by a 
oy press in terms ot fay gon a a! cg 

en in the most va and gen way, 

-not remember avy mention ofa cular act on his 
part which could reflect in the test degree upon 
his personal honor and integrity. 








An Artists’ Reception in the Tenth Street 
Studios. 


On Saturday afternoons, during the winter, 
most of the artists who occupy the Studio Building at 
No. 51 West Tenth street, throw their rooms open for 
the reception of visitors. The double-page engraving 
in this number of Frank Lesiie’s InLusTRAaTED NEws- 
PAPER gives a faithful representation of the interior of 
some of these studios on one of the occasions Te 
ferred to. 

Of the two large studios comprised in the upper divi- 
sion of the design, that to the left is the one ocoupied 
by Mr. Regis Gignoux. The artist is seen exhibiting to 
& group of yoang ladies a large and fine picture of 
mountain scenery, painted by bim for Mr, A. T, Stew- 
art. Sketches and studies in infinite variety adorn the 
walls of this studio, which is fitted and furnished with 
great artistic taste. 

The compartment to the right of the upper division 
represents the studio of Mr. M. F. H. de Haas, whose 
fine pictures of marine scenery are 80 often to be seen in 
the several art galleries of the city. A subject of this 
class is now upon his easel, and to it the attention of 
some ladies, who have just entered the studio, is ad- 
dressed. It may here be stated that a majority of the 
visitors to the studios on reception days are ladies, 
whose comparative leisure enables them to cultivate 
a taste for art that is now rapidly developing itself in 
the social circles of New York. 

The studio in the centre of the lower division of the 
design is that of Mr. W. J. Hays, whose subjects are 
chiefly drawn from animated nature, of which he is an 
observant and profound student. Large pictures of 
buffaloes, deer, and other wild animals of the prairies 
and forests, are always among the striking features of 
Mr. Hays’s studio. It also possesses, to some extent, 
the characteristics of a museum, being garnished with 
numerous trophies of the chase, such as huge moose 
heads, horns of the wapiti and cariboo, and 
specimens of birds and quadrupeds, prepared by the 


q 


a painter who has traveled much in South 
from the rich, tropical scenery of which many of his 
subjects are taken. 

In the design beneath this we have a reminiscence of 
the pleasant little studio of Mr. 8. J. Guy. Here the 
visitor is always sure to find some subject of the genre 
class that will repay close attention. Mr. Guy is fond 
of pain quaint social subjecis, especially those in 
which dren are the actors ; and, in the production 
of candle-light effects, he is excelled by but few contem- 


poraneous painters. 

Of the remaining compartments, to the of the 
a the upper one represents the of Mr. 
Wil Hart, whose productions in American land- 





in water-colors 
in this studio, which is one in which visitors love to 


tarry. 

Beneath this, we have a glimpse of the studio of Mr. 
W. Bradford, in which there is always to be seen 8 
number of pictures, sketches and studies, most of 
which are the results of explorations made the ar 
tist, year after year, amid the rugged and pi 
scenery of Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 








BIRTHPLACE OF THE BONAPARTES. 

Ir will always be the chief pride of Ajaccio 
that she gave birth to the great Emperor. Close to the 
harbor, in a public square by the sea-beach, stands an 
equestrian ,statme of the conqueror, surrounded by his 
four brothers ‘6h foot. ‘ They are all attired in Roman 
fashion, and are turned seaward, to the west, as ifto 
symbolize the emigration of his family to conquer 
Europe. His father’s house stands close by, An old 
Italian waiting-woman, who had long been in the ser- 
vice of the Murats, keeps it and shows it. She is well- 
mannered, and can tell many stories of the various 
members of the Bonaparte family. Those who fancy 
that Napoleon was born in a mean dwelling, of poor 
parents, will be surprised to find so much space and 
elegance in these apartmen‘s. Of course his family was 
not rich in comparison with the wealth of the French 
or English nobles; but for Corsicans they were well to 
do, and their house hasan air of antique dignity. The 
chairs of the entrance saloon bave been literally 
stripped of their coverings by the enthusiastic visitors; 
the horsehair stuffing protrudes itself in « sort of 
comic pride, as if protesting that it came to be so tat- 
tered in an bonorable service. Some of the furniture 
seems new; but many old cabinets mlaid with marble, 
agate, and lapis lazuli, such as Italian tamilies preserv«: 
for generations, have an air of — anti. 
about them. Nor is there any d t that the y 
Napoleon led bis minuets beneath the stiff girandoles a 
the formal groom. Thi too, in a dark back 
ones is = - — which ne was — At its — 
is a photogra resent Prince Jm 
the press Bagenic, cae, when she vised there 2 
wept much—pians- mollo (to use the old lady’s phrase) 
—at seeing the place where such lofty destinies 
On the wall of the same room is a portrait of Na 
himself as the young general of the Republio—with the 
citizen’s unkempt hair, the fierce fire of the Revolution 





in rt Hf} te, -U- fy 
his , & handsome woman, with Napoleonic eyes, 
brows, and nose, 
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-MASTER'S STORY. 


comes but once a year, according to 


the old ; and Ffor one, at least, ought to 
be glad sk gy deere fen 
perience, worst of which, ho , tell out 
after the ing feahion. ace 5 
aBpCEtaiie > che cxes sees 
' to give some lessons in 
the fascinating 


derogatory 
art. My enemies and certain gen- 
gsthetical and historical schools of 
call me a drawing-master, and I 
would not be far wrong, «t any 
, Lam prepared to be so dubbed, nor do I feel 
in any degree humiliated by the designa- 


course,of a long experience, I have had 
; many odd and eccentric people, chief 
amongst whom was a certain Mr. Canham. (For 
obvious reasons, I disguise the names of persons 
and ). 
years ago he called upon me with a view 
to my giving his daughter instruction in sketching. 
He was a man of about fitty or sixty, tall, wiry, 
lexioned, perfectly well-bred, and of 
manners, but generally and emphatic- 
ally unprepossessing. He informed me that he 
had studied the theory of painting more or less all 
his life; also that he wished his daughter to be- 
come a great artist. He knew that she had 
telent, and he would leave’ her entirely in my 


‘At present,” said he, “we are staying in 
town; but in the autumn I hope you may possi- 
able to come down to my place and work 

t of doors ; meanwhile, do the best you can to 


ion her for this, in the drawing-room in 
street,” 
mentioned from whom he had heard of me ; 


not for a moment question my ability to in- 

t; arranged most liberal terms ; and, after 

some rather unintelligible 

about art, be took his leave. 

three months, in the London season, I had 

periodical visits to his mansion in Mayfair. 

. During this time I became acquainted somewhat 

lady and her govern- 

I found she was an only daughter; that 

mother had died while she was but a child ; 

had lived under the sole 

, @ lady verging upon fifty, 

agreeable, and in no way answering 

the generally-received notions of domestic she- 

I further found that Mr. Canham’s 

ideas were not confined to art ; they were 

same upon all questions of tuition ; and Miss 

Greene soon told me that his bad and peculiar 

temper made all argument with him fatai; that 

he must be allowed to dictate and appear to have 
his own way. 

I followed this advice ; and when the family left 

town I received a polite note from the father en- 


F 


ham’s handling of the brush. A time, he said, 
would be settled when 1 should pay them a visit 
in the country, to carry on the lessons out of 


doors, as proposed. 

I, however, heard nothing of them for three 
years, though I had often pondered over the 
curious antagonism existing between father and 
daughter. His influence was in all ways pre- 

to her. Her whole vitality seemed de- 
pressed by his presence. He was in the habit, at 
least once during every lesson, of making his ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, and laying down 
law and expounding his opinions. There was 
pomposity in his manner and an ez cathedra 
in all he said that were irritating beyond 
He was quite incapable of entering 
into the feelings or ideas of anybody else. His 
and seifishnees had dried up every sym- 
pathy, and it was problematical as to whether he 
had any heart at all. 
On the ha 


, 
other hand, his daughter, although 
was a girl of the keenest sensi- 
bility—what the doctors would call “a bundle of 
nerves” from bead to foot—and it was perfectly 
unintelligible to me how there could be any re- 
lationship between them, especially the close one 


25 


| 





which exsted. 
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His Very voice affected her ; it made her shrink 
visibly into a smaller compass; her eyes would 
assume a hopelessly blank look; nor was it until 


she was once more left alone with Miss Greene | 


and myself that her light-heartedness and natural 
buoyancy returned, or that she would again ex- 
or —as certain 
lowers shut and open their petals under the 
influence of cloud or sunshine. 

At last, early in December, 18—, I received the 
following letter from Mr: Canham. It bore no 
address er daté, but had a London post-mark : 


“Dezar Srr—Various circumstances prevented 
my ar tdiee the — < ag on my 
r, as . Now, ever, 

should be glad of your er assistance. 
think that no better method of stud land- 
scape out of doors can be found than with 
what one may call “ Nature’s skeleton,” when her 
frame-work is completely visible. I should wish 
Miss Canham, therefore, to commence sketching 
at this seasun of the year; and, if your arrange- 
ments will permit, it will give me P= ae 
if you can spend the next month, including your 
Christmas, with at a little place I have taken 
near Pellerten, Northerlan , where Miss 
Greene and my daughter are at present staying 
alone. Go down as soon as you can and set to 


work, You are e 
“I fear, however, I may not be able to join you 


_ 


until tmas Eve. I keep a very small estab- 
lishment at Drearholt Lodge, so you will excuse 
i meet you at Peller- 


my not sending a carriage 
ton station: but you will obtain a fly there to 
convey you to the house, 

“One thing only I have to request ; you must 
on no account let any one know where you are. 
ing the time you are with us man to have 
as little correspondence as possible; date your 
letters as from London, enclose them to Mr. 
Truston (a factotum mine), Aston place, 
Hornsey, and they will be safi : also 
authorize your servant to give him all your letters 
when he calls, and I will answer for their reach- 
ing you safely. I will e ample com tion 
for any inconvenience this arrangement may put 

you to, but absolute secrecy I must insist upon. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“W. Cannam.” 


Strange conditions these, I thought ; bus quite 
like him ; only I fancy the young lady will find it 
cool work painting out-of-deors this weather. My 
curiosity was excited. I had no important cor- 
respondence or business at this time. I knew 
this would be a remunerative expedition ; and as 
Christmas had long ceased to be a very marked 
season with me, and as it mattered little now 
where I spent it, I determined to go. 

In a few days, therefore, I found myself travel- 
ing on the Great Northern Railway into Norther- 
landshire. The rather singular conditions of 
silence imposed on me impressed me with an idea 
that my visit might not be wholly without ro- 
mance or adventure, I felt fally convinced that I 
should find a marked change in my pupil. 

The peculiar want of sympathy and the misun- 
derstanding which I had discovered as existing 
between her end her father, combined now with 
this seclusion in a retired and wild part of the 
country, at what is generally the season for socia- 
bility and enjoyment, pointed to a state of things 
so thoroughly unusual, that my presentiments 
seemed at least well founded. 

After a journey of nearly ten hours I beached 
the lonely little station at Pellerton, just as it was 
getting dark, and secured the solitary fly ; but, to 
my surprise, I found that I had a twelve-miles’ 
drive before me, over a very hilly country. I soon 
lost all idea of the direction we were taking, and 
it was late ere Drearholt was reached. It was a- 
mere box, indeed; but fires blazed cheerily, and 
Miss Greene received me cordially. On asking 


Se 





for my pupil, she told me gravely that Miss Can- 
ham had not been well of late, and had gone to | 


bed. My presentiments were not hushed by her | 
manner, and by degrees, over the sup- ' 


per-table, I elicited the fact that Miss Canha: 

had been kept in this seclusion for the last mont: 
in consequence of a love affair of which her fat. _: 
did not approve. 

“ He just takes,” said Miss Greene, “ the ssme 
perverse view of this as of all other matters con- 
cerning the child. There is not the slightest rea- 
son for his objections ; the gentleman is of large 
fortune, good birth, irreproachable character, and 
his offer might altogether be looked upon as one 
of the most eligible description. Mr. Canham, 
however, will not hear of it, and persists in main- 
taining that no woman ought to marry until she 
is thirty, whilst, as you may remember, Miss Can- 
ham is but just twenty. She has taken it sadly to 
heart, and the unfortunate adverse influence 
which her father’s presence always had upon her 
does not in this instance disappear as it used to 
do in his absence, Iam very glad you are come, 
Mr. Manser,” she continued, “as I hope the in- 
terest Mabel takes in your lessons may benefit her 
health, which bas suffered somewhat severely.” 

** Probably,” I replied, “ this was Mr, Canham’s 
idea, for it is a somewhat unusual season for 
ladies to think of sketching from nature.” 

“Oh, dear, no! he never thought of that. Her 
health or her bappiness never enters into his 
arrangements. He thinks of nothing but her 
putting into practice the theory, which has just 
sprung up in his mind, about beginning to draw 
from the skeleton of nature. If he had wanted 
her to learn algebra or Dutch, on some pet plan 
ot bis own, he would have had a master down to 
carry. cut his views immediately. No,” she con- 
tinued, with a sigh, “he thinks of nothing but 
himeelf; it is very cruel, and now that Mabcl’s 
furure is at stake, I feel my responsibility becom- 
ing more than 1 can voar. In trivial things it 
does not matter; but his absolute refusal to look 
at the question of Mabel’s engagement rationally 
is serious. It signities very little whether he has 
her taught this or that accomplishment after his 
own systems, as he is pleased to cail his fancies ; 
but it does signify very much his insisting on bis 
theory of women not marrying until they are 
thirty being carried out when his daughter’s hap- 
piness is imperiled. He has no objection to a ten 
years’ engagement, although, as | have said, 





there is nothing to prevent the marriage taking 
place at once. Of course, Mr. Hurfurd objects to 
waiting so long ; and we have been sent here to 
prevent the possibility of an elopement, which at 
one time appeared so imminent.” 

“But stirely,” I remarked, “‘ Mr. Hurfurd knows 
where you are ?” 

“No; I am positive he does not. 

Oh! then,” said I, “this accounts for the 
Silence imposed upon me. But, pray tell me, is it 
not very absurd to suppose that your whereabouts 
can be long kept secret ?” 

**No, indeed ; not so absurd as you may think ; 
it was very cunningly managed by Mr. Canham. 
Listen : 

“There had been many painful scenes between 
father and daughter.. We were in town, ostensi- 
bly on our way to the Continent, where we were 
to winter, and this intention was made as public 
as possible in the household. It was uncertain 
how long we should be away, and all letters for 
the present were to be directed Post Restante, 
Genoa. One evening we three left Curzon street 
in a cab, unaccompanied by any servants, the 
butler telling the driver, as he shut the door, to 
go to Charing Cross terminus, We had scarcely 
turned into Piccadilly when Mr. Canham put his 
head out of the window and ordered the man to 
drive to the Great Northern Station. I was some- 
what surprised, but poor Mabel was in far too dis. 
tressed and absent a state of mind to take any 
heed of the change, and nothing more was said 
till we reached King’s Cross, There would be an 
hour to wait, the porter told us, before the limited 
mai! started; but we could get into the carriage, 
which had been secured, if we pleased, at once. 

“When Mabel had entered, Mr. Canham held 
me back, and, telling the guard to lock the door, 
took me aside, and then informed me of his 
scheme. He declared his intention of breaking 
off all possibility of communication with Mr. Hur- 
furd, and leave him without any clue to our desti- 
nation, except the false one thrown out by the 
address given to the servants in Curzon street- 
He entreated, and, in a way, commanded me, to 
aid and assist him in furthering his plans, and 
insisted on my promising to do so. The unex- 
pected proceeding, as well as the suddenness and 
energy with which he urged my compliance, gave 
me no time to reflect; indeed, much as I might 
have objected and still do object to the plan he is 
adopting, of course, I could but acquiesce. Nay, 
so urgent was he, that he made me faithfully 
promise, and I believe he was going to ask me 
to swear, to keep his counsel. 

“We then returned to the carriage, and, hav- 
ing taken our seats, he told Mabel that he had no 
intention of going abroad, that she was to eon- 
sider herself bound in honor to hold no communi- 
cation with Mr. Hurfurd. ‘But, he continued, 
*Miss Greene will see that my wishes are car- 
ried out, and that you are kept isolated from all 
society until you are prepared to forego your wish 
to marry for the next ten years.’ 

“Her face gave no sign of his words being un- 
derstood, but her old habit of shrinking from him 
was more apparent than ever. It was a most try- 
ing time, and I felt most culpable as I thus found 
myself a partner in his cruel and absurd behavior 
—turned, as it were, involuntarily into a jailer 
over the girl whom I had loved as if she had been 
my own, and for whose sake alone I had put up 
with Mr. Canham’s perversities and oddities for 
so many years, 

“We arrived at this wild and out-of-the-way 
place in due time, and afterward learned that Mr. 
Canham had hired this cottage, which was but a 
keeper’s lodge in the days when the large but now 
rcinous house of the estate was inhabited. You 
wil see it to-morrow standing on the hill to the 
‘ght. We have been here a month; we have no 
sttendants but an infirm couple, Gibson and his 
wife, left in charge of the lodge, and the little 
country girl who waits upon us. We are twelve 
miles from Pellerton, the nearest post town, 
whence all our provisions are sent twice a week. 
Mr. Canham left us a few days after we had been 
here, but returns on Christmas Eve.” 

“ Good gracious!” I interposed ; “‘ why, it is like 
being buried alive !—the man must be mad!” for 
by this time I was fully impressed with the sin- 
gularity of the situatien. ‘How do you mean to 
act? Do you contemplate letting things remain 
thus ?” 

“IT don’t know what to do. I am quite be- 
wildered, for Mabel has become so fitful and way- 
ward that I have fears for her reason. She has 
ceased bemoaning her fate, and, naturally con- 
ceixing that I am siding with her father, with- 
draws all confidence in me. I strive in vain to 
cheer her up; she only repels me. I was think- 
ing of writing to Mr. Canham’s brother, when, 
hearing that you were coming, I thought I would 
wait and consult with you as to what could be 
done. You understand the extreme difficulty of 
my position ; my word has been passed, and if I 
refused any longer to consider myseif bound, I am 
not sure that Mr. Canbam would not give me my 
congé, and possibly place Mabel under the care of 
an utter stranger. This I could not bear, loving 
her as I do,” and here the poor lady’s heart failed 
her, and she burst into tears. 

I was fairly nonplussed, and we did not pursue 
the discussion much further. I slept little that 
night, thinking over all I had heard and the 
strangeness of my position. Yet, what business 
of mine were Mr. Canham’s domestic affairs? I 
had no plea for interfering. No; I could only do 
what I had undertaken, and, possibly this might, 
in some degree, shorten the days for the poor 
girl, in whom my interest was now increased. 

I dressed as soon as it was daylight, and went 
out into the gray and chill December morning. It 
was, indeed, a solitary spot ; utterly secluded and 
shut in by hills, which here and there almost 
reached the dignity of mountains. The whole as- 
pect of the place was uncanny to a degree, ren- 
dered more so by the time of year and the wild 
drifting clouds, which hung abont and swirled 
round the crests of the bare and rugged promon- 
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tories. There was but one road apparently to the 
house, and this was soon lost to view by reason 
of the utidulating character of the country. A 
gloomy, ruinous, deserted, mansion-like building 
stood, as Miss Greene had described, and one 
could imagine that the whole property and dis- 
trict were under some sort of ban; for, although 
the cottage was snug enough inside, it 
wore a very woebegone and dilapidated appear- 
ance, 

When, at breakfast, I met Miss Canham, I was 
really startled at her appearance. Miss Greene’s 
story had prepared me in some measure, but not 
fully, for what I saw. Her tigure had rounded 
but little since we met, though her face had grown 
older. A ghost only of a smile sprung up as we 
shook hands, and it was with great difficulty that 
I could in any way interest her in the work before 
us. Later in the day, when we strolled out with 
a view to settling on some picturesque subject, a 
slight spark of her former enthusiasm (for she 
had always been fond of art, and possessed no 
mean capacity for drawing) revived. 

The weather brightened somewhat. I felt less 
depressed as the sun shone out, and it was now, 
although within a fortnight of Christmas Day, by 
no means cold. Sketching out of doors, well 
wrapped up, would be agreeable enough ; and, 
after some consultation, we fixed upon a point in 
the peculiar but not unpicturesque neighborhood 
suitable for our purpose. Four or five days passed 
more pleasantly than might have been expected ; 
we progressed with our study satisfactorily ; the 
spirits of both of my companions rose—the 
younger even at times evincing delight over her 
sketch. I frequently renewed my conversation 
with Miss Greene, and heard many little family 
details that showed and explained several points 
that were at first rather obscure, but which are 
not essential to my narrative. 

One afternoon, when we had finished drawing, 
at a considerable distance from the cottage, the 
ladies went toward home, whilst I lingered—as 
we painters are apt to, when we see fresh capa- 
bilities in scenery—for I thought from s certain 
point a good composition might be had of a new 
subject. I got over a low wall by the side of the 
footpath we had been sitting in, and went toward 
a ruinous-looking barn at the end of an adjoining 
field. As I approached it I found that it was part 
of some old monastic building which had been 
converted to farm purposes. It was so high that 
it must, in its former state, have consisted of more 
than one story. The ordinary barnlike gates were 
on the side by which I reached it, and were the 
only visible means of ingress. 

It occurred to me that one could sit inside, and 
by looking back get a capital view of the subject 
I was contemplating. This would be particularly 
desirable, for there was a threatening of colder 
weather, and I did not want to let Miss Canham’s 
interest slacken in her outdoor painting. But 
when I tried to open the doors I discovered they 
were fastened from within; so I made my way, 
with difficulty, through a hedge, round to the 
other side, which abutted on a by-lane, and which 
I had not observed until I thus came suddenly 
upon it. ’ 

High above, on this side, there were three old 
arched windows, two of which had been bricked 
up; the third had a wooden door, standing partly 
open, which could be reached by a tall ladder or 
movable flight of old wooden steps, resting against 
the wall. Up these I went, and discovered that 
this end of the upper part of the building was a 
loft, another door of which led to a second flight 
of steps, down on to the thrashing-floor of the 
barn itself. I descended ; and then, as I expected, 
from the inside, I easily pushed open one of the 
old gates. Thus I found that this empty and de- 
serted building would make a large and commo- 
dious painting hut, with a perfect view of the 
scene I had fixed upon. 

There was not a soul about; and the unusal 
solitude of the whole neighborhood was even more 
remarkable here, from the desolate aspect of the 
building and the adjacent cart-sheds and out- 
houses. I have been thus minute in my descrip- 
tion of this place for reasons which will soon ap- 

ar. 
 Reterning to the by-lane, I took my bearings, 
concluding that there would be no difficulty in 
reaching Drearholt that way; for, although 
closely shut in by the leafless trees, I could still 
see that it went perallel with the line of hills, 
with which I was familiar. A sharp turn in the 
road brought it to the margin of a brawling trout 
stream which ran through the valley. Some way 


‘down I could see a man, who, but for the time of 


year, might have been fishing ; but he was too far 
off for me to distinguish very clearly either what 
he was like or what he was doing ; and I should 
not have noticed him at all but for the rarity of 
the human species in these parts, for days would 
pass without our seeing any one in this district, 
the most thinly-populated I ever was in. The 
lane eventually fell into the main road, leading 
from Drearholt to Pellerton station, but at a 
greater distance from the former than I ex 


On reaching home I propounded my scheme 
of sitting in the barn, which was hailed with ac- 
clamation. Now, although, as I have hinted, 
Miss Canham had revived considerably since my 
arrival, she had not displayed anything like the 
marked improvement of spirits noticeable on 
this particular evening; and but for a certain 
excitement and anxiety in her manner, one 
would have said she was nearly her old self again, 
and during dinner Miss Greene and I e 
glances of satisfaction. Later, when she had re- 
tired for the night, this condition was naturally 
the chief topic of my usual tele-d-lele with the 
kind-hearted duenna, 

“* Ttis too sudden,” I said, “‘to be quite satisfac- 
tory. When you left me in the valley there was 
no evidence of these high spirits ; when did they 
come on?” 

** Well, just before dinner. We had been to ou 
room, and Mabel was a longer time than usual 
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dressing. Y came down slone. When she fol- 
towed, I saw she was rather excited, and was sur- 
prised. at her extreme access of gayety. I can’t 
quite account for it, because she has hardly been 
ov.t of my sight. You know we occupy the same 
‘room, as Mr, Canham requested ; and, indeed, I 
promised him never to leave her alone more than 
I could help. If such a thing were possible, I 
should think she had received some news. Yet 
this cannot be, for she has no letters; and even 
the few I have are forwarded from Genoa, this 
being part of the plan so carefully laid for our 
isolation, Moreover, what correspondence there is 
passes through my hands, as I keep the key of the 
letter-bag, which is brought and carried away by 
a walking ” A little more to the same 
effect brought us to bedtime, and we bade each 
other good-night. 

Next day and the two following we made conse- 
‘cutive pilgrimages to the barn, which, by-the- 
way, was further off than we had at first 
supposed ; but we took our luncheon with us, and 
usually spent many hours there, seldom return- 
ing till it began to grow dusk. The sketch was 
highly satisfactory, but it still wanted two good 
days’ work, 

Meanwhile Miss Canham’s enthusiasm and im- 
proved spirits continued unabated; but Miss 
Greene complained bitterly of the cold, and tried 
to persuade her to finish her drawing at home. 
But the young lady was very self-willed, and I 
was loth to check the interest she took in her 
pursuit ; so she carried her point, although, but 
for the friendly shelter of the barn, the coldness 
of the weather, albeit bright and fine, would have 
prevented her doing so. 

We had now reached the 28rd December ; and 
going home by the footpath that afternoon, as I 
frequently did, alone, I again remarked a man, 
walking along the lane on which the barn 
abutted, whom I somehow fancied was the per- 
son I had seen on the banks of the stream ; but 
Iwas this time also too far off to be sure, and 
only noticed the fact, from the same reason as on 
the former occasion. 

That night achange crept over us. The weather 
became intensely cold; a sharp frost powdered 
the country with a film of white, and on the 
morning of the 24th, as we walked off for the last 
time to our little encampment, there was a slight 
fall of snow. It became a question of turning 
back, but Miss Canham positively refused ; she 
said she had taken so much pains with her sketch 
that she was determined to finish it from nature, 
and that it would not be at all unpleasant in the 
barn; moreover, insisting that it would be great 
fun having a picnic in the snow. 

But about an hour after we had settled our- 
selves, things began to look rather serious. The 
cold was frightful, the wind blew straight in at 
the open door, and the snow fell at intervals in 
enormous flakes. Nevertheless, our enthusiast 
took no heed of it, but diligently worked away, 
though, as I told her, the effect was so changed 
that all she was doing could be better done at 
home. 

No; she would stay, she was determined ; she 
liked the novelty of the situation—this pursuit 
of art under difficulties. 

By degrees the weather got much worse. We 
could not see our subject for the now contin- 
uous vail of snow, falling in front of us. It 
drifted into the barn, and gathered rapidly and 
thickly at the foot of the one door that was not 
open. At last, between two and three o’clock, 
it became quite hopeless, and I was obliged to 
close the other side of the two doors. We must 
prepare to trudge back again, and I began to 
pack up our materials. The wind howled and 
rattled through the loft, banging the wooden 
window, and giving unmistakable evidence of a 
furious storm. Still, we could not stay there, 
and the sooner we got home the better; yet it 
seemed ridiculous to attempt to face such 
weather—it could not last all the afternoon thus. 
What should we do? 

There was a great deal of vacillation ; we would 
wait awhile, at least, and, while waiting, we could 
not employ our time better, Miss Canham thought, 
than by having our lunch. So nothing would 
serve the wayward girl, who seemed bent on doing 
anything for the sake of delay, but spreading out 
the whole array of provisions. Her spirits seemed 
to rise in proportion as our fell, and ske laughed 
and joked incessantly about our “ elderly ” mis- 
givings. Miserably cold and wretched, with what 
little light that was left gradually decreasing, it 
was not the gayest scene for a picnic that could 
be imagined. However, much time was spent 
over it, in spite of Miss Greene’s nervousness and 
anxiety to get away. At last she cried, impetu- 
ously, “Do see how the weather looks, Mr. Man- 
ser; Iam determined to start at once. Itis the 
sheerest folly losing time in this manner; we 
shall barely get home, as it is, before dusk.” 

Quickly obeying her, I ran up the steps to the 
loft and looked out upon the road whence I had 
first entered the place, and was not at all re- 
assured by what I saw. The road itself, owing 
to the protection of the thick holly hedge, brush- 
wood, and trees, which skirted it on this, the 
weather-side, was tolerably free from snow, but 
heavy drifts of it were banking up in every ex- 
; it still fell more thickly than ever, 
and the dark leaden sky hung close upon the 
Really this was no joke; we must get 

onee, or there would be positively a 
being ‘‘ snowed up.” 

I knew enough of wind and weather to be aware 
no time should be lost. Returning to my 
companions, I stated my opinion, which was re- 
ceived by the younger one with laughter and ex- 
pressions of delight at the novelty and romance 
of such a situation. The poor duenna was in de- 
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ih! never mind the things,” she said, wrap- 
ping her cloak round her; “they will be quite 
safe. Come, come, Mabel, immediately!” and 


“Good gracious, I can’t open it!” 

I directly went to her assistance, and found 
what she said was true. I put out all my strength 
to push it open, but it, gave way scarcely an inch 
only at the upper part. The wind and snow 
whirled through the sperture in a second, and 
nearly blinded me, but I could see a pile of snow 
reaching three feet up the door. 

My fears were realized much more rapidly than 
lexpected. I renewed my efforts again and again 
to get it open, but with no effect. Little pats of 
the drift kept falling in through the crack ; but 
as to moving the door materially, that was out of 
the question. We were “snowed up.” 

I need not dwell on the effect this discovery 
produced on the elder of my companions. I 
calmed her anxiety somewhat by explaining that 
our retreat was, at all events, open by way of the 
loft and ladder leading into the lane, and that it 
would not be very difficult for her to get down, 
and, doubtless, Gibson would find some means of 
looking after us. 

“*I feel sure the roads will be quite passable,” 
I said; “itis only here and there that there is 
anything like drift at present. These doors stand 
exposed to the full fury of the wind, at the end of 
a bollow; and, if I had given it a moment’s 
thought, I should have guessed what might hap- 
pen.” 

At the same time, I had no idea so much snow 
had fallen, As to Miss Canham, she made me 
rather angry by the selfishness with which she 
disregarded her poor friend’s feelings. She con- 
tinued to laugh, saying that she had not been so 
amused for years—we should certainly have to 
spend the night there ; but it did not matter, it 
would be very jolly, we had got plenty of rugs 
and shawls and plenty to eat and drink—and, even 
at that moment, she was regaling herself with a 
large sandwich and a glass of sherry. Neverthe- 
less, there was an assumed indifference about her 
not quite natural.. 

I imagine it was about four o’clock, just as I 
was going to assist Miss Greene up the ladder 
into the loft, when Miss Canham darted forward, 
laid her hand on my arm, and said: ‘“ Hush! 
what is that rumbling noise? Surely there is 
something coming along the road!” and, pushing 
me aside from the steps, she ran up to the top, 
there exclaiming in a sort of mock-heroic tone, 
** Oh, yes! We are saved! we are saved !” 

I followed her immediately, and, to my relief, 
saw a flyin the act of pulling up just under the 
window. 

*” All right,” I cried to the driver ; ‘* you have 
come for us, I suppose; we shall be down ina 
minute.” 

** Yes,” growled the man, “I be come for the 
lady.” 

Iwas about to turn away, when Miss Canham 
sprang past me, as if determined to descend at 
once, 

“Wait a moment! wait.a moment!” I cried. 
“For Heaven’s sake, don’t be in such a hurry! 
You had better let Miss Greene go first.” 

**No, no!” she replied, with her foot on the top 
step. “Tl help her down, Go and fetch her.” 

1 lingered for a moment in real anxiety, as I saw 
this now wildly-excited young lady persist in 
scrambling down the wooden flight of steps, al- 
ways a dangerous and ticklish operation, espe- 
cially for a woman, but rendered doubly so now 
by their slippery condition, to say nothing of their 
not being tastened, but merely resting against 
the wall. She got half-way down, when, stopping 
and iooking up at me, she said : ‘“‘ Don’t be afraid. 
Go and fetch Miss Greene. I'll wait and help 
her.” 

“Very well,” I replied; “be careful; stand 
steady.” And away I went, calling to Miss Greene: 
“Now, pray come ; it is all right. Here is a fly, 
and your young friend is half-way down the 
steps.” And as I was helping the trembling lady 
into the loft, I heard the coach-door slam and a 
man’s voice (not the driver’s) say : 

“ Now, then, as fast as you can!” 

These words were immediately followed by the 
muffled sound of the carriage driving away. 

A sudden idea that we had both been fairly 
duped rushed into my mind. I hurried up to the 
window, and, to my amazement and consterna- 
tion, there were no steps! They were thrown 
down, and lay half sunk in the snow, just under 
the window. There was no young lady, and all I 
could see was the carriage driving off rapidly 
along the road, a sbarp turn in which the next 
moment hid it from my sight. 

No words can describe my companion’s agonized 
state of mind. [L, too, felt anything but comfort- 
able. It was quite clear that this was some pre- 
concerted plan of elopement, to which our sketch- 
ing arrangements, combined with the weather, 
had lent considerable assistance. The recent 
high spirits, the anxiety to come to the barn, the 
persistency with which she insisted on remaining, 
her assumed determination to finish her sketch, 
and the various little inexplicable proceedings to 
which Miss Canham had resorted for the sake of 
delay, were now all fully accounted for. Doubt- 
less, some means of communication had been 
opened by Mr. Hurfurd, and, as I thought of it, 
it occurred to me as not improbable that he was 
the stranger who had twice come under my no- 
tice within the last few days. 

Of course, if this was so, he could easily have 
found means to give intimation of his plans ; and 
the imminent arrival af Mr. Canham, who, it will 
be remembered, was expected this very evening, 
had, doubtiess, precipitated his proceedings ; 
though whether Mr. Hurfurd was actually in the 
fly as it drove away, we could not be sure; yet 
the strange voice that I had heard, and the re- 
moval of the ladder, were items of additional 
presumptive evidence that he was. 

For some minutes we thought of nothing but 
these things, but very soon our own forlorn posi- 
tion forced itself upon us. Here were we, nearly 
two miles from home, shut up complete prisoners 
in a dreary, out-of-the-way building, with we 





knew not what prospect of release, Night was 


other side of the barn blocked us in, would have 
been invaluable beneath the window, as a break to 
my fall; but, as I have said, the road, from being 
protected, was but scantily and a leap 
from such a height would, in all probability, have 
been attended with broken bones. 

Thus the elements not only combined against 
us, but aided and abetted the escape of our 
young traitoress. The next thought I had was of 
a rope by which to lower myself; but, besides the 
darkness in which we were enveloped, and conse- 
quent impossibility of searching, I felt pretty 
sure from previous observation that there was no 
such thing to be found, as the barn was all but 
denuded of the usual odds and ends stowed away 
in such places, 

I set to work and hallooed with all my might, 
but my voice could not travel a dozen yards for 
the roaring and moaning of the wind through the 
neighboring trees, Then again, despairingly, I 
made impotent efforts to force the barn-door; 
but, of course, in vain. No; beyond a doubt, 
our Christmas Eve (for suddenly we recollected 
the date) would be passed in this desolate and 
miserable place, and our sumptuous fare for 
Christmas Day would probably consist of the 
scanty remnants of our lunch. 

Although I do smoke, I am not a slave to 
the habit, and, therefore, have no difficulty in 
relinquishing it occasionally. I had not smoked 
since I had been at Drearholt. So I had no pipe 
or tobacco with me—not even my matchbox. A 
thousand petty difficulties after this fasliion 
crowded through my mind, and even occupied me 
for a time, more than the serious prospects of 
being frozen, or even starved to death. By de- 
grees, Miss Greene began to show a little fortitude ; 
we were obliged to look our position straight in 
the face, and regard it as philosophicaily as we 
could. We consulted, and settled that nothing 
could be done—at any rate, till daylight. 

Cautiously I groped about, and got hold of our 
rugs and wraps, of which there was fortunately 
an abundance, and made up in the snuggest 
corners I could find two apologies for rust- 
ing-places. And here, literally, on this bitter 
eve of Christmas, in this dilapidated shelter, with 
the winds whistling through our roof, snowed up, 
helpless, with no prospect of relief, very littl» to 
eat and drink, and in total darkness, did we two 
pass the night! 

I will not dwell upon the bodily discomfort and 
mental anxiety of that long, long, dreary time. ; it 
can scarcely be imagined, certamly not descri'ped. 
Once or twice I did fall asleep, but only to wake 
so benumbed that I at last dreaded giving way 
to drowsiness. Feeling the necessity, too, of 
keeping my poor companion awake, I contin ually 
endeavored to chat with her, as cheerfully as I 
could. However, “time and the hour run 
through the longest day "—and night! With the 
dawn the wind dropped. An hour afterward a 
cloudless sky, and a still, steady, hard, cold, and 
thoroughly seasonable Christmas morning, was 
the report of the weather I made from my look- 
out. 

Again and again I hallooed till I was hosirse ; 
tthe clear air seemed but to mock my impotent 
efforts to make myself heard! Again and again 
I hurled myself, despairingly, against the doors ; 
they yielded less than ever! Again and again I 
sought to loosen their planking ; they defied me! 
Again and again I tried to pick a way through 
the wall; it was far too substantial! Still, I 
could not make up my mind to jump; for if I 
disabled myself, then both our fates were inevi- 
tably sealed, and a drop of twenty feet or more 
on to hard-frozen ground would possibly result in 
such a catastrophe. 

For six mortal hours after this, in perfect soli- 
tude, and with the most extraordinary silence 
reigning around, did we two forlorn, half-starved 
wretches wait and wait, in helpless inaction. 

Were we to spend yet another night like they 
last? The possibility was too horrible to think 
of. My companion was half stupefied, and the 
remains of our provisions, although I had hus- 
banded them as well as I could, were fast running 
short. Evening was gradually creeping on, and, 
I confess, bringing utter despair now to me. We 
were like rate in a pit, and there seemed no hope. 

Would no effort be made from the house to 
seek us? 

“Yes; what is that? The same muffled 
rumble on the road that we had heard about four- 
and-twenty hours ago. 

I looked out, and once again, sure enough, 
there was the fly!—the same identical pair- 
horsed fly, driver and all, just in the act of stop- 
ping, as I had seen him the day before. 

“For God’s sake put up the ladder,” I half 
shrieked to the man, who irritated me beyond 
measure by not instantly springing from his box. 

“Noa, noa!l not yet a while,” said the rascal, 
slowly, smiling benignly up at me, but never 
moving an inch. 

“What do you mean?” I again shrieked. 
“Why, we are nearly starved to death, Get 
down immediately and put up the ladder.” 

“ Noa, noa!l” he repeated ; “ not so fast, not so 
fast ; not till ye ha’ promised to keep quiet and to 
say naught about it for the next two days, If 





you won’t promise this, datetenent | 


] and e’en leave somebody else to dig ye out |” 











up your mind? for I 


we did make up our 
minds, and in a quarter of an hour afterward 
were being slowly driven along the narrow lanes 
which, though thickly covered with snow, was 
still quite Two hundred yards short of 
the spot where it fell into the main road we 


stopped. 

“Ye'll please to get out here; ye'll be able to 
find your way now before it is quite dark,” was 
our driver’s remark as he opened the door. “I 
canna trust to take ye further. I ha’ got my 
orders, and ha’ been well paid for the whole 
job; but you may give me a Christmas-box, if 
you like, for all that.” 

And this I actually did; for, once released, I 
was only sensible of the ludicrous and comical 
side of this well-managed plot, 

Little more need be told: This is the wayI 
passed my Christmas in 18—. The difficulties 
that followed, and poor Miss Greene’s sufferings, 
both mental and bodily, which were really very 
serious, may be easilyimagined. Her occupation 
in the Canham family was gone; gone and got 
married ; but she still flourishes, and I have had 
the pleasure of giving many lessong to her 
present pupils. 

Privately, I may state that in my opinion the 
stern parent was rightly served, although it was 
rather hard that we should have been so painfully 
made the instruments of his 

He did not reach Drearholt for three days after 
his daughter’s elopement, having been also 
“snowed up” at the further end of the county, 
where the railway line had been completely 
blocked. 


I broke the news to him. It was an unpleasant 
but curious scene. I wish I had time to describe 
it. At present he has forgiven none of us. I 
have heard once from Mrs. Hurfurd, who is still 
abroad, She gave me a full account of how 
everything was managed ; but told me very little 
that I or anybody could not have guessed from 
the way things fell out. 








THE PADRE’S STORY. 

Waar say you, then, ladies, to another hunt- 
ing adventure? You need not grin, Maclure, though 
you do know that I cannot bit a haystack ina high 
wind, for Iam not going to lay claim to any heroic 
achievements on my own account, 

Many years ago, soon after my arrival in India, an 
old college triend of mine asked me to pay him a visit 
in Nepaul. What a lovely country that is, and what a 
paradise it might become if it were in the hands of a 
civilized power! However, Iam not going to bore you 
with accounts of scenery or botanical talk of rhodo. 
dend and hids, so Maclure need not look so 
alarmed. All I mean to say is, that I spent a most happy 
fortnight there, wandering all about within the lim. 
its allowed to Europeans. My friend had often tried to 
tempt me into shooting expeditions, but I was proof 
against all his solicitation. At last, one day he said he 
was going to beat the jungle on a bill—Nagarjun I 
think was its barbarous name—where there were plenty 
of pheasants and a few woodcock to be found ; and 
after be bad tried for small game, he said he meant to 
have a beat for a leopard which he had heard of there- 
abouts. 

As I had not yet ascended the hill, I said I would go 
with him, and see how the valley looked from up there, 
All the forenoon was spent in beating the thick jungle 
at the foot of the bill, and a very fair bag my friend 
made. We then ascended, and halted for tiffin ons 
bare shoulder, surrounded by dense jungle, about half- 
way up the hill. From this spot there was a lovely 
view of the valley, with all its streams, towns, wheat~ 
fields, and pretty farmhouses ; so here I said I would 
stay to admire the scenery, while my friend beat for 





some excited cur. 

Whether it was the cheroot, or the heat, or the un- 
wonted tumbler of bitter beer in the middle of the day, 
I know not, but jualiy the scene faded from before 
my eyes, and the beauties of nature and the excitement 
of yo ate were alike forgotten. How long I 
lay slumbering I do not know. At last I dreamed 
I was at bome in England, sitting on the edge of 
quarry, and watching the workmen preparing for 
blast. All was ready at last, and I saw the puff 
smoke, the heave pp of the stones, and the report 
reached my ear. At the same moment, however, 


Ree 


b mass of rock, I thought, flew up in the air, 
— fell right down upon me, [ ewcie with a start. 
Sure enough, something had fallen on me, for L could 


not move, and felt as if choking. For a moment I could 
not remember where I was, or imagined what had hap- 
pened to me ; but as I gazed I saw that my burden was 
a buge leopard, which was standirg with* his fore- 
paws on my chest, Fortunately he paid litile at- 
tention to me, and I was too much prostrated by the 
shock to be able to move a finger. The blood was drip- 
ping from a wound near his shoulder, and he was 
growling savagely, and looking round toward the jun- 
whence arose the shouts of the beaters. 

I seen all this when I heard a well-known voice ex- 
claim, “‘ Steady, Bristow ; 
leopard gave a louder growl, an 
his position, when there came a sharp report, a 
whiz, and the beast sank down right across me. 
struggled convulsively for a second or two, and then I 
do not know what happened, for, though I suppose I 
it, I fainted clean away. 
my friend bathing my 
face, and hie servant trying to wipe away the blood 
from my clothes, 

My friend, it appeared, had beaten the jungles for 
hours, and, having given up all bope of seeing the 
was returning to join me, when the dogs had 

driven the brute out of a small, deep, thickly-wooded 
ravine, close by our halting-place. He was within 
twenty yards of me when he wounded the beast, and 
on 
my 


for a moment!” 


/ 


ing the edge of the jungle was horrified to see 

tion, as he did not know whether I bad been 
thrown down by the wounded le or pounced 
upon as I lay « ng. All he could do, however, he 
aid, and well, too, for the leopard had not lite enough 
left in him to give me even a scratch. 

That is my first and last hunting expedi in —_ 
and I dare say my friend Maclure will think me a 
spoon when I say that I prefer sport where I can always 
be sure of be the hunter, and nct the hunted. 

“and quite right, too, Mr. Bristow,” said Mrs, 


Especially when cannot hit a haystack af 
twenty yards,” added Maclure in & lower tone. 
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Landmarks. of the. Metropolis—Old Dutch 
Buildings at the Corner of Peart and Chat- 
ham Streets. 

Amone the few landmarks in the business 
of New York city which. the-hand of improve- 
has left untouched during the present century, 
frame building on the.corner of Pearl and 
streets. ‘The other three corners are graced 
high brick structures, and but little now remains 
the locality. to identify one of.the. oldest-settled 
neighborhoods of New Amsterdam. The city palisades, 
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REVEREND HENRY CLAY FISH, D.D 


accommodation of the farmers living beyond the 
town limits or palissdet.: ‘The wést side of Chatham 
in the immediate -vicinity of Pearl, was origin- | 
of the common town lands, and lay in waste, | 
lime and charcoal-burners, until 1762, | 
surveyor was ordered to lease the lots 
to the east of the King’s highway, tor 
2 PAEee ef Soentpame yess: Between the close of 
Revolutionary war 


B 


t nearly built up. The old gateway was removed, as 
| well as that part of. the palisades which ran along | 
} Pearl street, and the low wooden: building shown in 











street, near Broad, Newark, N. J., is one of the most 
tasteful and spacious of the numerous fine church 
structeres of that city. The material is brown freestone, 
and both in the exterior and interior it is finished with 
some degree of elaboration. It is one hundred and 
seven feet long by seventy-two wide. The corner-stone 
was laid in 1858, and the whole property is now valued 
at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

This congregation is noted for its wealth and num- 
bers, and zeal in all moral and religious movements, 
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It is the parent of all the other Baptist congregations 
of Newark, and dates back in its history to 1801, when 
this sect was first organized in that place. Only eight- 
een years ago there were but two churches, and the 
denomination was very feeble, whereas now it is in a 
most flourishing condition. 

The First Church has eight hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, and five hundred children in the Sunday School. 
Three hundred persons were baptized in one winter. 
One hundred and seventy young men out of the con- 








LANDMARES OF THE METROPOLIS.—-THE OLD DUTCH BUILDINGS ON CHATHAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


gregation went into the army at the time of [the war. 
The Rev. Henry Clay Fish, D.D., is the of this 
church, and not only it, but the Baptist on 
of Newark, are indebted to bis exertions for their pres- 
ent prosperity. He is the son of the Rev. Samuel Fish, 
and was born at Halifax, Vermont, January 27, 1820. 
He graduated at the Union Theological , New 
York, in 1845. In the same year he settled over the 
First Baptist Church at Somerville, New Jersey, and 
for eigh years he has been in his present pastor- 
ship. He received his degree ot D.D. from Rochester 
University in 1858. For seventeen years he has been 
actively connected with the Baptist City Mission of 
Newark and the New Jersey st Educational Soci- 
ety. He is also a member of the different Boards of 
the denomination, and for three years was editor of 
the' Home Evangelist. He is the jauthor of about one 
dozen books, essays, and tracts. His most important 











FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, ACADEMY STREET, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


works are, ‘‘ History and Repository ‘of Pulpit ‘Elo- 
quence,”’ in two volunies, *“Pulpit El of ‘the 
Nineteenth Cent ,” im one volume, “ Belect Dis- 
courses, Tranala' from the German and French, with 
Bio; hical Notices,’’ in oné volume. ~ He is an ele- 
gant and fluent \writer. His tracts are written with 
remarkable power, and have an immense circulation. 
As a preacher, he ranks with the ablest of his denomi- 
nation in both Jearning and uence. He has a bold, 
invincible spirit in upholding‘morals and religion, and 
his life has been marked consistency of personal 
conduct and unwearying pestoral labor. 
fg 








AUGUSTUS ‘N. DICKENS. 
We give in our present paper a portrait of 
the late Augustus N. Dickens, to whom the public st- 





Jan. 23, 1869.] 
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tention has been called by the melancholy death of his 
widow, which was occasioned, as we detailed in our 
last paper, by the incautious use of morphine, taken to 
allay neuralgic pains. 

Augustus was the youngest of a remarkable family. 
He was the son of Johu and Elizabeth Dickens, who 
had six children, namely, Fantiy, who married a Mr. 
Burnett ;. Charlies, the great noveliet; Letitia, after- 
ward Mrs. Austin ; Frederick, aclerk in a Government 
office in London ; Alfred, an engineer ; and lastly, the 
subject of the present memoir. 

In 1843 Augustus commenced bis commercial life as 
a clerk in the firm of John Chapman & Co., of Leaden 





THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 


Hall sireet, one of the wealthiest mercantile establish- 
ments in London, where he remained for some years. 
He afterward engaged in commercial speculations, 
which, resulting di ly, he emigrated to this 
couttry in 1855, bringing with him his wife, whose 
death occurred in Chicago, as related, leaving behind 
her three children, Bertram, Adrian and Amy. 

On his arrival in Chicago, Augustus N. Dickens was 
engaged as a clerk on the Central Railroad, a position 
which he filled for over ten years, with perfect 
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the father of this well- 


cawber, one of the most 
characteristic of the ir- 
reverent novelist’s por- 
traitures. 

Charles is, we believe, 
the only one of the sons 
now surviving ; and the 
blind lady, about whom 
so much has been said 
by the chiffoniers of the 
New York Press as being 
dependent on his char- 
ity, is the widow of Al- 
fred, and not of Augus- 
tus, who, we can add, 
from our own personal 
knowledge, had more of 
his brother’s peculiar 
genius than any of the 


The readers of Dick- 
ens will remember that 
his nom de plume, ‘‘ Boz"’ 
was the pet name of bis 
youngest and favorite 
brother, Augustus. 


THE KING OF 
SIAM. 

Tue telegraph has 
transmitted intelligence 
of the death of the 
Supreme King of Siam, 
whose name was Pra- 
Bart-Som detch-Phra- 
Chom-Klow. The quali- 
fication of Supreme, ac- 
companying his name, 
was due to the fact that 
he rerhained sole master 
of the throne after the 
death ot his eldest brother, who reigned concurrently 
with him, taking the title of Second King of Siam. 

The deceased sovereign was a remarkable prince. 
He united to profound learning qualities that endeared 
him to bis subjects, and to foreigners with whom he 
had relations. A distinguished philologist, he knew 
all the dialects of Indo-China, from the Sanscrit to the 
Thai ; he also spoke and wrote with ease in Latin and 
English. Besides, he was much occupied with astrono- 
mical studies, and possessed, in his grand palace of 
Bangkok, one of the finest and most curious collec- 
tions of optical and mathematica! instruments. 

When the Scientific Commission, charged by M. L. 
Verrier to go and observe the eclipse of the 18th of 
August last, arrived at Saigon, the King of Siam made 
known to his Court his intention to assist at the ob- 
servations of the French savans. On the 10th of Au- 
gust, the king, accompanied by several members of his 
family, and officials of his Government, disembarked 
at the port of Wua-Wan, 
situate not far from the 
spot indicated as the cen- 
tral point of the axis of 
the eclipse. Unfortunate- 
ly, that part of the coast 
was very unhealthy. 
Nevertheless, the king 
and all his court were 
present at the cbserva- 
tions. A few days after 
the king’s return to his 
capital, he was attackea 
by an intense fever, and 
on the ist of last October 
he expired, at the age of 
sixty-four. 

As soon as intelligence 
of his death was publish- 
ed, the Royal Council as- 
sembled in solemn ses- 
sion, and it was decreed 
that, in accordance with 
the laws of the country, 
the defunct king not hav- 
ing designated his succes- 
sor, the natural ard direct 
heir to the throne was his 
eldest son, The people 
declared unanimously to 
the same effect. Conse- 
quently, H. R. H. the 
Prince Somdetch Chuf.- 
Chulalong - Koru, whose 
portrait we publish, was 
proclaimed First King of 
Siam and Laos. 





tion to his employers. He died about two years since, 
in his forty-second year, after a short illness. 
It may not be amiss to state here that John Dickens, 





An Englishman’s Cos- 
sip about John 
Bright. 


Tuere is afloat in 
society a story about her 
Majesty and Mr. Bright 
very amusing, but’ not ‘ 
accurate. I have taken 
some trouble to get a cor- 
rect version, and -have 
succeeded, and now pre- 
sent it to your readers, 
who, no doubt, will be 
pleased to get a peep into 
what I may call the Inner 
Life of the Court. Some 
days ago Mr. Gladstone 
called upon Mr. Bright, 
charged with a message to 
him from the Queen. The 
message was to the effect—of courseI do not pretend to 
give the words—that her Majesty wished to express the 
pleasure she telt on learning that Mr. Bright had con- 
sented to be a member of the Cabinet ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone was further instructed to say that ber Majesty 
had felt sincere gratitude to Mr. Bright for his sym- 
pathy with her sorrows, and especially for the manner 
in which he had expressed his sympathy and defended 
her at a certain meeting at St. James’s Hall. Some day 
or two afterward Mr. Arthur Helps, Clerk of the 
Council, visited Mr. Biight to inform him, that, if iz 
would be agreeable to him, and more consonant with 
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ing bands, her Majesty 
would in his case be 
pleased to dispense with 
the Kneeling. ‘Her Ma- 
jesty knew that mem- 
bers of the Society of 
Friends honestly object 
to kneeling to any one 
except the Supreme Be- 
ing; and, respecting 
honest convictions, her 
Majesty would not insist 
upon the kneeling part 
of the ceremony. Mr. 
Bright went to Court, 
and kissed her Majesty’s 
hand, having no objec- 
tion to do that ; but did 
not drop on one knee, as 
the. courtly fashion. is. 
No doubt, as a gentle- 
man he accompanied 
the kiss with a bow. 
Bowing the head ih- 
fracts no rule of the 
Friends; only bowing 
the knee. Well, this 
over, Mr. Bright left 
the presence, and as he 
was wandering in the 
palace, a court official 
came to him with a mes- 
sage from the Princess 
Royal (Princess of Prus- 
sia). Her Royal High- 
ness wished Mr. Bright 
to be presented to her. 
Mr. Bright, of course, 
went immediately ; and 
he ,was received graci- 
ously. Royal Highness, 
loquitur: ,“‘ have been 
reading your speeches, 
Mr. Bright, with great 
pleasure (two volumes 
lately published). Ev- 
erybody speaks well of 


them.”’ 
Mr. Bright, in suit- 
able terms, expressed 


his pleasure, and then spoke thus: “May I be al- 
lowed co tell your Royal Highness what I once 
heard an Ambassador say of you?’’ Her Royal High- 
ness, with, no doubt, a suitable blush rising on 
her face, accompanied by laughter—for it is well- 
known that our Princess is a merry lady—expressed a 
desire to hear it. ‘‘ Mr. Buchanan,”’ said Mr, Bright, 
“once made to me this remark, ‘ Wherever the Princess 
Royal of England goes, she carries sunsbine with her.”’ 
And here ended the story, which is a true story, with 
out paint or any other adornment; and surely every 
body will allow a very interesting story—one in which 
every actor’s part is peformed well. 

Mr. Bright is, I suppose, the first Quaker who has been 
to Court for many years. Not, certainly, the first; for Wil- 
liam Penn was often at the Court of James II. But,surely, 
Mr. Bright is the very first member of the Society 
of Friends to become a Privy Councilor, a ber of 
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his convictions, not to kneel at the ceremony of kias- 





the Cabinet, and a right honorable. In a great speech 
which Mr. Bright made 
in the House of Commons, 
on June 24, 1858, on the 
Government of India, he 
made use of these words: 
‘If I were a Minister— 
which the House will ad. 
mit is a bold figure of 
speech.”” I well remém- 
ber that the boldness of 
the figure was recognized 
by shouts of laughter. 
Lord Derby was Premier 
then; and, certainly, it 
was at that time violently 
improbable that Mr. 
Bright would ever be a 
Cabmet Minister — about 
as improbable as that in 
nine years Mr, Disrael 
would propose and carry 
household suffrage; but 
household suffrage is now 
the law, a Parlisment 
elected mainly by inhabi- 
tant householders is now 
sitting, and Mr, Bright isa 
Cabinet Minister. What 
next, and neat ? 


Hon. Truman G. 
Younglove, Speak- 
er of the New York 
Assembly. 


Mr. Youneciove, just 
elected Speaker ot the pop- 
ular branch of the New 
York Legislature, after a 
previous service of two 
sessions as member, was 
born in Edinburgh, Sara- 
toga county, New York, in 
1815. He started life as a 
tanner, but later devoted 
himself to the law, and was 
admitted to the Bar in 
1847. . The. profession, 
however, seems to have 
been rather an aside with 
him, as we soon find him 
in control of that magnifi- 
cent water-power of the 
Mobawk river at Cohoes, 
Under his management 
the utilization of that great 
source of wealth was de. 
veloped to ils present 
proportions. Mr. Young. 
love is now President and Trustee of the Clifton 
Company, besides holding other important and useful 
jocal positions. In 1865, he was elected to the Assem- 
bly, and very appropriately made Chairman of the 
Committee on Trade and Manufactures. Ei. cted again 
the following year, he was placed on the Railway Com- 
mittee, In which he did good service. A man of pure 
character, undisputed integrity, clear and patriotic 
convictions, genisl manners, sound judgment, and a 
lucid and forcible orator, commanding the respect 
and confidence of all parties, he is eminently fitted for 
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bis present position—the probab.c s.epp.ng-stone to | 
higher honors. 
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STATUETTE OF ‘“MUSIDORA,” : 
Tue sculptor, Mr. Theed, in this charming. 
statuette, illustrates a scene from Thomson’s * Sea- 
sons,” describing, as follows, Musidora bathing: 
“ Bathe on, my fair! 
Yet unbeheld save by the sacred eye 
Of faithful love. I go to guard thy haunt, 
To keep trom thy recess each vagrant foot, 
And each licentious eye.”’ 
This statuette was among the works of art at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1866, and is offered to 
subscribers to the Crystal Palace Art Union of London, 
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The New British Cabinet—The Premier, 
Right Hon. William E. Gladstone; The Earl 
of Clarendon; Right Hon. John Bright. 


Ws give the portraits of three of the members 
of the new Cabinet, selecting, besides the Premier, the 
Ear! of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who succeeds Lord Stanley, and with whom our Minis- 
ter, Reverdy Johnson, will have to deal, and Mr. John 
Bright, whose name and fame are familiar to the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The Right Zon. Will’am E. Gladstone First Lord of 
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SOMDETCH-CHUFA-CHULALONG-EORU, 
KING OF SIAM AND LAOS, 

















widely known to need recapitulation now. It will be 
say that he has lived to see one after an- 








The late Major-General Lovell H. Rousseau. 


Masor-Generat Lovett H. Rovsszav, Com- 
mander of the Department of the South, died at the 





of his department, in New Orleans, on | 

Friday, January 8th, after a brief but painful illness. | 
He was born in Lincoln county, Kentucky, August, 
4, 1818. In 1841 he removed to Indiana and engaged | 
. He took an interest in poli- | 
tics, and was elected three times to each branch of the | 
Legislature. He entered the army in the Mexican war, 
and held the rank of captain. In 1850 he moved to 
In 1860 he received s unanimous eiection © 
Senate of Kentucky, and served during the 
session of 1861. Se Chen gusigned and saleed | 

& regiment for the war. In October he was appointed | 
, and won honorable mention for gal. 
lantry at the battle of Shiloh. He also took part in the | 
t engagements; and in October, | 
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Orieans in place of Gen. Sheridan. 
Gen. Rousseau was one of the 


reputation will always rest on the loyalty that led him 
to organize Kentucky troeps while other Kentuckians 
were prating of neutrality, and on the courage with | 
which he led his command through some of the most 
bloody battles of the war. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

Tum best head-quarters—Brains. 

A Mentat Reszrvation—A lunatic asylum. 

Orzn-Arm Szrvices—Police duties. 

Wuen is a lady's hair like news? When it 
is found in morning papers. 

‘Tus monegram manis bee seized all rts 
People, and so the money-grab mania. =e 

Wat ost farmer’ 
m. goes most against a 's grain? 

Warertne places that remain open all 
ter—the mouths of milk-cans. oe 

Pua oyment—Sheridan’s manner of 
passing the Indian Summer. 

Ir will come to that one of these days, 
that the hungriest man be sent over as Minister to 


A Scoton landlady, being told bya customer 


that he shi 
~ a Se eee Segpetionts inte 


liquor 
seth Te Cae ne Gutaato- cur benecte 
Errrarx on a tombstone in Western Penn- 
sylvania: 
Here I lies, and what is rather rarich, 
I was bred, born, and hang’é in this ‘ere parish. 
Turre is a good reason why a little man 
should never Sa. He might be 
mm ” 


called “the 
Ax irate mother, on asked why she 
See & pam, 3 
“To make them “4 
A writing a letter in lish to 
in the dictionary tor word 
it meant to pickle, wrote as 


" 
\“ May you and your family be pickled to all eternity.” 


A 
“ 


friend, and 
” and 


(i Wazas shall I Sets paper 20 28 to be 
seeing inquired Mary Jane, of 





. Se 








an Nzw Ontzans policeman, before light the | 
er ’ 
sica-heces, and ce inquiry, teen’ aek be hed 
same all night, waiting for a lady. 
in coming, ain’t she ?”’ said the 


she ain’t to blame; they’ve 
pointing to the station, ‘‘and 
out, we’re to married.’ 
ticket, and I found out night it 
had drawn a pile. She’s no ideas of it, you know.” 


A youne graduate of a Theological Semin- 

ary, having — the usual —- and ~_~ 
commission to go forth and preach the gospel, ma 

his debit after the tollowing manner: | 

' and Sisters, ladies and gentlemen, if I had 
the world for a pulpit the stars for an audience, my 
head a the loftiest clouds, my arms 
swinging throughout immensity, and tongue send- 
ing forth the clarion notes of a Gabriel, I’d set one foot 
on Greenland’s icy mountains, and the other on India’s 
—— a strand, and—and—I’d—I’d—I'd howl like a | 
wolf | 


Many a philosopher who thought he had 
an exact of the whole human race has been | 
miserably cheated in the choice of a wife. | 


A Frence horse-dealer was asked if an 
a Sieh, he ye may nig 
by himself in'the stable.” a “~~ 


0. O. D.—Reader, if you want a genuine | 
watch, and do not desire to be swindied by dealers in 
us imitations, procure circular containing valu- 
information to watch buyers. Sent free. M. E. 
CHAPMAN & OO., 47 Liberty street, N. Y. tf 
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NO HOSPITALS | 


| 





HITCHCOCK’s Ma 


HALF-DIME MUSI 


or to elevate 
diversify the nature of Home enjoy- 
the American People—this 
Our object is to en- | 


all classes—rich and who have a desire for 
to become possessed of ail the popular produc. | 
an 





ef 
i 


ae 


Se 1 Coum tee . . - Mactagan. | 


, Good-by. - 


8. Praise of Tears. “ Fiow’rets 

Blooming, Winds ” ¥. Sonvusert. 
9. Charlie. - ~ Laz. 
10, Skating Polka. ° 


. Wrexzn. | 
11. Genevieve Waltz. - . . 


. - “ 
13. The s Whistle. 5 
1 Lite wane 
6 "s - . ° 
16. His Shines over Al. @aaed | 
. . - Fonnes. 
17. The Cottage Clock. - - Motzoy. 
18. Silver Chimes, - 7 + CLanrerr. 
19. The Rose of Erin. - - Bewepicr. 
20, Arm-in-Arm, Polka Mazurka. - 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 


eaom, to the Pubilsher. Other chbiee wslscunes 
will rapidly follow. 
BUNS. W. HITCH Publisher, 

t, New York, 


98 Spring 
Agents Wanted. (Under St. Nicholas Hotel). 





HoosErss CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLIL 
—— Catalogues free, 644 Broadway, New 














Hon. E. G. Squier, the well-known antiquarian, au- 
thor and traveler, whose works on the ancient ruins of 
South America have been translated into every lan- 
guage. 


Prof. C. A. Joy, Lecturer on Cnemstatey and cognate 


| Sciences at Columbia College, New Yor 


A. K. Gardner, M.D., author of many important 
works cn Medicine. 


William Ross Wallace, the poet of passion and 
chivalry. 


Captain Mayne Reid, the world-known interpreter 
of Mexican, Texan, and Border life, 
Pierce Egan, the great English romancist. 
A. J. H. Duganne, 
G. W. A. Bungay, 
Virginia F. Townsend, 
M. A. Dennison. 


ive the public a fair ‘dea of the character of Tue 
ORLD, the papers in the first number are sub- 


To 
New 
joined: 


“The Ring of Fire ; or, The Sorcerer of the Temple, 
a splendidly written romance—profusely i/lustrated— 
from the pen of Arthur Sibley. This splendid ed of 
the Zast, portraying the reign of the beautiful Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, will be read everywhere with pro- 
tound interest. 

“ Outwitted ; A Novel of Circumstantial Evidence,” 





| by Frances Gerry Fairfield. This story is powerfully 
written, and replete with incident, It is a tale of life 
in the metropolis. Illustrated. 

“The H of Mullen, Rokes & Co.,”” by Virginia 
FP. Townse bf Fallen, Bee pen is known io 
every reader of belles-lettres. 


“ An Hour in a Dissecting Room.’ This tale of 
real life, by Mary A. Dennisvu, is well worth attentive 
perusal. 


“The Diamond Ring; How it was Lost ani 
Found.” This story is tounded in fact. To commend it 
to the reader, it is only necessary to remark that ite 
author is Hon. E.G. Squier. 

“The Lover’s ; A Tale of the Mexican 
War,” is unusually exci It is from the pen of 
yne Reid. Illustrated. 

“Lost in a Pyramid; or, The Mummy’s Curse.” 
This isa ——— sketch, profusely illustrated. 


Its author is 

“ Peter’s.”” An in- 
until + inte the Ball 96%! of his ascent to 
the ball of the Church of St. Peter’s, at Rome. Th 
uations in it are illustrated. 

Office + or, The Con ,” is 
aunt See Rez 7 lov and eately = 
bition. It is by Catharine Earnshaw. 

“The Magic Soup-Kettle.” A Fairy Tale. 

“Who Will Carry the Babies?’ A humorous 
sketch by Nellie Ames. 

“Poems ’’—by William Ross Wallace and others. 


Institute: Notes of the Doings of the 
ytecbnic Association and Farmers’ Club. 


tion : Health! What Is It? Dr. 


Informa’ 
Ry a author of many Text Books on Medicine. 


Dinner Table: How to Live and What to Eat. 
ef de Cuisine of the Metropolitan Hotel. 


: Aluminum. 


cechninalition, is promised by this gentleman. They 
, questionless, attract very general attention. 
Man Sheagete of Hen Minds: Be curious 
collects of sayings ona Geng dt eee 
sonages. 


any Wonders: Interesting facts excerpted from 
“Bub ” These consist of anecdotes, conun- 
drums, 


Terms for 1869, 


Wortp will be on sale at the stands of all 
News Agents, at six cents per copy. 

price per annum is $3, four copies 
and eight copies for $20, which is at the rate of 
copy. Any person who forwards $20 for eight 
served with a copy free of cost. 

others who get up clubs in the 
which they reside, can aflerward add single 


| jes at $2 
» 1) ome, 


to the lar price, are requested to 
cents to pay the Aaserioun postage $0 the tenes. 
When ® draf; or money order can conveniently be 
will be , a8 it will the possi- 

bility of money lost by the 

The postage on Tae New Wort to all parts of the 
ceuntry is twenty cents a year, or five cents every three 
months, payable at the where the paper is 
delivered. 

Lntomn J = are not employed to solicit sub- 


wo New WosR.p. 
communications should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


537 Pearl Street, 
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the Treasury, was born at Liverpool, December 29,} A man seeing an oyster-vender pass by, JUBA xy, 
Oxford, where he gradusted in 1834. His political Roy pe ow wee ay Co 
career dates from his attaching himself to the Conser. | ,, “ oysterman's reply. _eneuEe, weit, é 9|\ HARP OF JUD AH 
vative party, led by Bir Robert Peel, by woe ne ee. | og Very well,” said the other, «then I'll takes yard THE NEW OR Two admirable books of Sacred Music for Choirs 
eee? sen Se een pr of them.” * | sin Schools, Musical Conventions, etc. By L. 0 
Xe anaary,, 1896, ne we lente wich he beld only |. THE latest natural curiosity is a dog which —-+—_ EMERSON. | Every Choir and Singing Schoo! should 
Under-Secretary has a whistle growing at the end of his tail, He calls ve them, oune 
ae SG, whem Kank Wseaey Se meena & himeelf when wanted. - The Handsomest and Best Family Journal << 2°. & , ame aon 
power, In May, 1848, he became President Published, © count made DITO. 
Board of Trade, and on the vacation of the office of| Ir is remarkable that although com- Hara a tpi — ag at eee 0. B. DIT. 
rs Ghat pation Unter the Abeedoeg | BOt anxious for green pastors a DEVOTED TO ; 
he succéeded to . 
Ministry, in 1852, Mr. Gladstone was appotmied Chan-/ ‘TI pon’r believe it’s any use, this vaccina-| Romance, Travel and Discovery. oeliews od ors, O28 Ointment are 
cellor of the Exchequer, a post which he held until | tion,” said a Yankee. “I had a child vaccinated, and cough. A few doses of the Pilis, with the Ointment a 
February, 1855. Whon Lord Palmerston returned to | he fell out of a window a week arter, and got killed.” same time rubbed into the chest and 
power in June, 1859, Mr. Gladstone accepted his for-/ — «« Wy do women expend so much time and Price, Six Cents per Copy. throat, will relieve the most t cases, 
aa cain coum ing ipuniten te, Pane, money on dress?’ asked a gentleman of a Newport - 
held until the Liberal Minisiry was broke June, | belle. ~~ S A JOURNAL FOR THE AMUSE- EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
3008. a ae ment, instruction, elevation and refinement of the | 1) 4 Lady who hed suffered for ‘years from DEAF. 
ee . F an - te Ceeee. ane @ on over-celsemes companion for the — Lg Lt 4 ~ 
Affairs, oldest member present PIoUs clergyman, w e@ wending , simple remedy. grati prom: 
her to send the receipts free of to one simi- 
Sees See at an carly age en- | way to is church one Parationia gine te THE NEW WORLD larly afflicted. Address Mr. M. 0, » Hoboken, ¥.. 
Ireland and abroad. When the Whigs returned to office eee et ee oe puoee of bi hy «Jp At ee comprehensive of all the heb- ie aH BUTTER ‘ 
in 1846, he was assigned Presidency of the Board hee Regt 7 yon te | domadals RE , 20 cents per pound. The 
Of Trade, but s few months after he became Lord Lieu- | From feir ways, he waited until after preaching: cet | ig uy wil be devoted to everything that is plessant—that ye a gd opin 
tenant of Ireland. In 1853 he took the seals of the the old gentleman, their father. Atterrecount-| ts contributors are among the most distinguished | from three to five minutes, by the use of our Jnfallible 
Foreign Office in the Aberdeen , which office | ing of meeting Billy and Sammy, as | foreign and native authors. Of these, the names of ee oe See ere 2 mple 
he retained during the adminisiration of Lord Palmer- ae Sete ae en ees eae by iaqnieng | upwasd of two hundred are upon its lists; who, in | in operation, barmless seabad salle; coliians ena 
ston, On Lord Bussell’s accession to the Premiership, oo oa why they had not brought up in | due season, will prepare for its columns the most de- Fo getve b= ae be thee poo 
actos cithenalt Gets tae © fear 0 Lord? | lightful romances, narratives, notes of various 4 es oe png 4 Come F 
ae post in the Foreign Omen, end went out of fice ie hat beens en tle the vecmaat nT iene ott te pope rey Cieactinis venterhel coonoeniane. “Siaom”’ _ 
, en: we ¥ 
with the Liberal party in the following summer. ont Sunday without double-var‘ld shot-guns on their ledge, and much ¢ st will prove of ¢ | GOSHEN BUTTER CO., 102 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
Mr. Jobn Bright, President of the Board of Trade, ! the various departments of 692-5 
was born in 1811, and when twenty years of age took Tue following is told about a big, whisky- | Art and Science. 
an active part in the Reform agitation. In 1847 he was | guzzling fellow, who came home one ph Bg In 8 word, Taz New Wort will be sought by the FRANK LESLIE’S 
returned to the House of Commons from Manchester, sat down by the fire to warm his ‘eet, which were regu- multitude, and treasured for its teachings and varied 
England, a city which he represented ten years. Be- ler “ worm-killers. After dozing some time, heawoke  oontents, It will be just such @ publication as is de- 
tween the time of his election for Manchester and the Saad Us Se ote ee ts ee ee manded by the, peor for in the home circle— 
accession of Lord , with ® majestic wave of the hand, he , Reawnse its » Wi a8, wit, and eleva- . 
tively at work, both in Parliament on the platform. “ Stand aside, little son, and let father | 
ptm te the “a nag hi tied your poor | cman Sage enemas to conteibute to te pages may 


The February Number, 
Nov READY, 


Contains the commencement of a New Continued 
tory, 


‘RUINED FOR EVER; 
oR, 
The World Against the Favorite. 


Also a number of shorter Tales of great interest; 
am: them, “ Erwin’s Daughter,” “‘ Madge Lynn’s 
Tragedy,”’ *‘ What I Saw trom the Housetop,” “The 
Valley of the Shadow,” “Saved by Matches,” “A 
Lawyer’s Story,” “Off and On at Long Branch,” and 
“ The Unbidden Guest.” The Dlustrations are Thirty- 
five in Number, including two Full-page Engravings, 
and nine Comic Cuts. 

This Number is the first of the Sixth Volume. 

Send subecription ($1 50 a year) to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Peari Street, New York. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe 


FOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... $4 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 
One copy for thirteen weeks............0055 
Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers..... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy thirteen weeks.........cescssseees 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers...... eee 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy for thirteen weeks 
Dustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or its cquteatont “ 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— 
One copy one year, or 19 numbers.......... 
Budget of Fun— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers......... «+ 150 
Pleasant Hours— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers.... 
CLUB TERMS. 


Lilustrated Newspa per.—Five copies one year 
in one , to one $20, with extra copy to 
person g up club, 

Chimney Corner.—Five ies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, m 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitang.—One one , 
Five copies, $15. ed 7 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five , $10. And $2 for every additional 
su tion. sending subscriptions of 
Ten "be entitled to receive Franx Lesrie’s Inivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF Frank Lesiiz’s Curmney 
NER, for ane year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year.... ........cccesees $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 





Ss S88 888 


we 


Magazime, one year, ...........ssseeeesees 700 
One copy Lilustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

mey Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

mey Corner and Budget,.............. - $0 
One one year Lilustrated Newspaper, 

Chimney Corner, and Lady’s 

BBIMS,.... .ccccecccecscccsesscess eeeerssees 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 


PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazurs, four cents; 
on each copy of the Iniustnarep Newsrarrn, Invs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, OnIMNEY ConNER, ILLUsTRIRTE 
Zxrrune, Bupert or Fux, and Pieasant Hovns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazieg, six 
cents per quarter; on the ItiusTaarep NEWSPAPER, 
ILusTRACcION AMERICANA, and Zerrvna,. 
five cents per quarter; on the Buporr or Fux, Bors” 
axp Grats’ WEEKLY, and Pieasant Hovns, three cents. 


per quarter. 
Box 4141, P. O., New York, 
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The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


$15. 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


$20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and worthless W: 
New York, Boston, Seer ee 
our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, and 
give notice that we 4 Ls no way responsible for those bogus 
concerns, and only th few Ba 
secure a genuine Watch : 
cently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and 
bility, and to protect the public from imposition hereafter, 
have named it “‘COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that 
any one making use of this name will be to the 
extent of the law. 


atches sold in 
and other cities, 


ng directly from us can 
our manufacture, wee have re- 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best 


retains its color till worn out, and is 
are Full Jeweled Putent Levers ; those for 


finisb, 
are fully 
JEWEL 


mera. 
equal to a Gold Watch costin,; 


ual to gold excepti 
ies, an improved 
all in eo, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra fine finis! 
$200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
R -—We are manufacturing all kinds ot Jewe 
Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracele's, Pencils, Charms, 


in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s ieee 
— better than a Lever for a small bm ag 
$15 Watches are equal in neatness, style _s 


of the Collins Metal; Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-Buttons, 
d Feliow and Masonic Pins, etc,, all of the latest 


and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear, 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one watch extra, free of charge. 


We positively employ no agen 


watches tor less than our publish prices. 


“y- would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 


= Parties in New York or elsewhere, representing themselves as our agents, are swindlers. The genuine 
llins watches can only be had at our office in New York city. Customers are requested not to send money in 


letters, as we will send 
Customers must pay express 
tomers in the city wil) remember that our only office 


8 to any part of the United States to le 
In my write 


id for when taken from the express office. 
the name, town, county, and State. Cus- 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





$100 T0 $250 «- Sure Poy. Selaica paid 
kiy to Agents everyw prem Ever- 
lasting White Wire Clothes L Gall ai at or write for 
pees, to the Grrarp ie Uiens 26: North 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 692-9Se0w 


-DISSOLVING VIEWS 


F all kinds, and a tus for Exhibitions 

and Families, etc. ice List gratis. To be had 
from HEINR. R. BOHM, GLASS PAINTING, HAM- 
BURG. 689-699e0w 


BOSTON DOLLAR STORE! 


Tween IMMENSE SUCCESS ATTEND- 


ciate teeta tad eedertaa. 

Our checks and exchange lists contain nearly every 
article desired for family use, such as Dry and Fancy 
Goods, Boots and Shoes, Jewelry and Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, etc., etc. 

Presents worth from $3 to $100 sent free to Agents. 

Make your orders as large as possib 
money by postal order or registered letter. 

We are agente for over one hundred foreign and 
domestic manufactories, 

Our goods are new, and sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices, tt $1 for each article. Descriptive checks $10 


hundred, or ten for $1. Agents wanted in every 
bow. Circulars sent free. & COo., 
10 Arch street, Boston. 











1-97e0w 





TAKE NOTICE. 


N account of our immense business and 
dise, we now offer bet- 
ter inducements 0 Agente and Patrons than usual. Any 
one sending $5 for 60 printed notices wil! receive one of 
the following articles: ie Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blank- 
ets, tae Shawl, 15 yds. Hemp Cupane, etc, Send for 

Jan. Trade Circular, containin t information. 

ANDREWS & CO. oa & 64 Elen t., Boston, Mass. 


. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 
Conducted 
ERNMENT. 





nished. The highest rates pela for 
Doub and all kinds of Gold and by wy also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. ¥. 


Psychomancy}; or Soul Charming. 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
ot any one they choose, instantly; also secure 
in love or ess. Every one can acquire 
. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has | me 
enormous, and is 4, only book of the kind published 
in the English lan mt by mail for 25 cents, to- 
ay with a Guide to to the Unmarried.. Address T. 
LIAM & ©CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia, tf 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 


A New Winter Evening Amusement. 
‘ ae harmless. —? 25 cents per 
int, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by W 

BURNE, 102 Nassau street, New York. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





8 singu- 





Per- 


~ eee 








HE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVA- 
lid. Published for the benefit of young men and 
others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Address 
tf NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WATCH FOR §$1.—The Magnetic 
Pocket Time Keeper and Compass, in a handsome 
case, with glass crystal, white enameled dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary waich size, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
om = $1, or Sfor $2. Address, C. SEYMOUR, 
Holland, Erie County, New York. 
Don’t get up a 


DONT YOU DO IT Jo=- Club for the One 


Dollar Sales Trade until you send for the New Circular 
of WOODRUFF, FENNO. & CO., Old One Dollar Store, 
3% Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. Full description of 
our Immense Stock, Unprecedented Inducements to 
Agents and Patrons. 


75 YARDS Prime quality SHEETINGS for $10 
and a Club of one hundred. Other 

clubs in proportion. 692-5 
100 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstrele for 26 cts.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebel! Officers 


tor 25 cts, All the above. sent, see = for $1. Ad- 
C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie ~~ % = 














HE PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public 8 @, 26 cents; Short-Hand without a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 

cents. Send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





A= DIVORCES legally obtained in different 

States; desertion, non-support, etc., sufficient 
cause. No publicity. No charge until divorce obtained. 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N.Y. 





NOW READY—The New Year’s Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
which has for twelve years maintained its 
position as being the best Humorous and 
Satirical Paper in the World, combining 
the excellence of the Paris Charivari, the 
London Punch, and the Fliegende Blaetter, 
of Munich. The present Number con- 
tains Cartoons of The Modern Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den; Catching a Political Lion; 
Greeley in London; The Christmas Min- 
strels ; The Wickedest Man in New York ; 
Splendid Portrait of Charles Gayler, Esq., 
the Biggest Dramatist Living ; The Black 
Crook Hamlet, au«i numerous other Splen- 
did Illustrations, satirizing the follies and 
foibles of the times, including Grecian 
Bends and Gentlemen’s Stays. The Lit- 
erature is by the first living writers, Sung- 
tie, Pierce Pungent, the Rosenberg, Nellie 
Ames, Charles Gayler, Bricktop, etc., ete. 
The sketches are by Bellew, Newman, Ro- 
senberg, Jump, Fiske, and other eminent 
artists. FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET 
OF FUN is full of Romance, Burlesque, 
Bon Mot, and every description of lively 
li i For sale Everywhere. 








customers—have thoroughly demonstrated 
tok and p 


wes 9 our 


certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be pane time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. 





Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and 
requested, on receipt of express c 


aend eh who make you pay 
ax fxrna WATCH FREE. 


10. 
‘or Watches 





| ny By tation of our Oroide Gold Watches. JOHN FOGGAN, President Orcide Gold W: 
United States, No. 18 Nessan Bizeet, Now Neck. y 


Office ia the 


both ways. Expressed everywhere, to be paid for on delive 


The Genuine Oroide Gold Watch 


Co., Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific ciples, style, finish, 
durability, and color (18 carat a tle of the 
most rare and costly description Watches. They 
anufactured with Hun and Gen- 
tlemen’s fine Swiss movements, $10 and $15; Ladics’ 
$20; Ladies’ meled, 


Engineers, e most exact- 
the strength, durability, accuracy and ulility of our 


them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special 


Express Companies will exhibit the Watch, etc., fe 
Don’t 
youscethem. CLUBS FOR SLX. WA 


WILL 
he universal demand for our specialties have induced unprincipled 
feit our inimitable Watch with worthless metal watches that tarnish in a 


‘~ b Gaming for 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bousé in the United States, which ede 
Retail and Wholesale prices.>~ 687-98 

















GREAT AMERICAN TEA 


RECEIVE THEIR 


THE 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


TEAS BY ose ‘ 











aE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED | 10 ibs. paamenes ee aie, Seppe, 6 PES 
kinds from their stock, which they} 5  YoRera 3. "*"" at cummings at 125 815 
cnc to meet the wants of clubs, They are sold MING SYSOD..« 2 80 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in : Imperial......... oo" Stephens,at 1 4 ca 
New York, as the list of prices will show. . < 
2 160 300 
ome 4 125 600 
a 125 600 
a e ss : G di Jobn Stephens, at 1 50 ; 4 
unpowder......Jo' 8, 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Th. 4 Young Hyson at 125 600 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 1. | 1 “ at 125 125 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 2 - at 125 250 
—_ oe & ee at 180 480 
unpowéder . a 
a (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 4 Gunpowder at 150 600 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 2 Imperial... e118 39 
74 35 
UNOOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per lb. | parties sending club or other orders for less than 


GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


7 


$30, bad better eine 9 Dae Gee ue of ney SG 
y 


- 


Pos eas, but J orders we will by 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. | erin, Oeil cond ® complimentary package to 
the up the Club. —. = 
Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. ee sew gues Pp _— n OWE profi 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give sey satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., 40c. per 1h. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
gay I have learned the road, and that I have got to send 
another order for them. So here you have it, in the 
shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May last, 
making five hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty- 
four cents I have sent you since that date. 


complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30, 
Parties getting their Teas of us may confi 
them pure and ey ym as they come 


faction. If they are not satisfactory er can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, ~ clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third the 
Express ty~ geo) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
} mas imitate our name and style of ad and 

oing business, it is important that our friends 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, ye A pa th 
this advertisement. This will at en 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 





Hoping be as good as former packages, Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
I remain, yous, etc., order of “‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
HN W. HAWKINS. letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


Great American Tea Compaiiy, 


Nos. G1 & 83883 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 


9 CENTS.—Now is the time to enbscribe 

to “ Mapie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each —- 
contains matter of interest and importance to every- 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 














x postage. OG. A. ROORBACH, 102 Neseau St, 8. 
Aust a 

ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
AN D per mon intro- 


f ii 


[palate 


Soe male and female, to 

duce the "GENU NE IMPROVED COMMOX SENSE 
wil thy ems fly tu tac, au ook le, Mosking Machine 
will stite’ tuck, quilt, 
end pS ayy superior manner. Prise 
only $14. Fully waa for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” ay 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. — 

SECOMB & Mo. PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 

8T. LOUIS. 

CAUTION .—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise, Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 


can iL iat nine i 


Appin Mcuing 
pa ak om wir hail D000 et wlichee ~ minute. 
inducements to Agents. Address, RICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mo. 


i 2 es 


ITN 


TS First Edition of One Hundred Thou- 
sand of VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and Guide 


in the Flower Garden 


is now Ss It makes a work of 100 pages, beau- 
tifully trated, with about 150 Fore Woop Enarav- 
NGS OF FLOWERS AXD VEGETABLES, and an 


ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruc- 
tive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 


Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


The Floral Guide is ed for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be to all who apply by mail, for ten 
cents, which is not half the cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
693-695e0w 











694-701 


Worps OF WISDOM for Young Men 
on the Ruling Passion in Youth and Early Man. 
hood, with Self-help for the erring and unf 

Sent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. —_ 
PHILANTHROS, Box P, Philadelphia. 








OLD WEATHER DOES NOT CHAP 

or roughen the skin after using WRIGHT’S ALCON. 
ATED GLYCERIN TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLY- 
CERIN. Its daily use makes the skin delicately softand 
beautifal. It is delightiully fragrant, transparent, and 
incomparable as @ ioilet Soap. For - + all Drug- 
gists. RB. & G. A. WRIGH 








$1000 Sai "Secrest ete | 0 —— 
White Wire + Line| CIGAM YRETSYM DNA HTRIM. 


CAN WIRE OO., 


AMERI 75 
Dearborn St. Chicago, ill. 
694-07 


‘ENT ON RECEIPT OF A POSTAGE 
> — by W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau soar 
‘ew York. 


1,000 


(Ever workedingn Daaress A 
illiam 8t., N. ¥., or 16 








47 Something New. 


satan pectin lenge Band to sell, py ce = an BS 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS TO 








f ~ om away for Clubs. Send for a Cir 
BROTHERS, Box 528, 


“a W. Mice & OO. 





oo., enue, nL Box 6,167. oute 








_FRANK LESLIFE’S ILLUSTRATED 


+. ‘ oa 


N EWSPAPER, 


[Jax. 28, 1869, 











PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS 
£3. 000, nowinuse 
\BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL.) 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIAN OS. 


Warercoms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th 8t. 
eee vas Semeee ee a 











This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct pieture of your 
ht husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
2. + esgohe - FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
wal, s 694-7050 


CO., 38 | 
Vesey st., New York. | 
“TRADE MARE. 


tfo PARIS AND LONDON. 


J. BAUER & CO.’S 
Celebrated and Improved 
et 








AN O 8S. 


Tess Instruments wer oy gooey a a 4 epg ee 
quae wee ee are eq any Piano 
now offered to the public. Price 





Rosewood case, round corners, full iron frame, over- 
strany base, and carved legs and lyre. None but the 


very best, and used in their 
: construction, and every instrument fully warranted for 
ve 


ERO No. tanga New Tork. a No. 


dend for Circulars” 


WEED SEWING MACHINES. 








Manufactured mye Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New Tork; 349 W. ., Boston, and else- 
where. Regutetiva pe“ Dest” established. ° ifo 





WARDS SHI IRTS 


sent pA Fae 
way and Calon Union | on sep of Beotway NY. 





MUSIC OMNIBUS. 
O. 1 contains 700 ;. No. 2, 800; No. 8, 
1,000, a _ Best Song, Marches, Poitns 


Schottisches, 
abd dures for dancing. outta ful” Apronged 


Fiute, Violin, Fife, ak ete. 
Baten 68 26 each number; mailed free of . 
¥REDERICK BLUME, 1,125 y. 





HY WILE YOU WORK FOR 81 50. 
BO are 128 Sie ie 008 0 woth a our new 


Nassau Street, New York. 


A NEW AND STRIKING FEATURE! 
The Distinguished Pupils of our Schools! 


THE DMSTINGUISHED PUPTIS OF OUR scHOooLs!! 


The Distinguished Pupils of our Schools! 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


No. 118, Issued January 13, 1869, will contain the Por- 
trait and Sketch of . 


Syaney Rosenfeld, 
PUPIL OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 19, NEW YORK, 
Being the first of a series of — 


Distinguished Pupils of our Schools. 


In the same Number will commence a New and 
Splendid Story entitled 


UNZ.VOCOERY Boe! 
And an array of Oapital Tales and Stories finely Iius- 





trated 

POTSY BLUE—A most Story. 

ern gc ee of an 5 

A MARCH THROUGH AN Y. 
FIGHT A BEAR AND AN ALLIGATOR. 


A RESCUE. 
With a continuation of the Arctic Story, 

THE VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 
Round Table, Anecdotes, Ganiea, Boats, Toys, etc. 
DO NOT FORGET TRE 
DISTINGUISHED PUPILS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 
PRICE 5 CENTS—§2 50 PER ANNUM. 


Frank Leslie, 








peace— careate: oe oe nds.” 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 


P, O. BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 
ae Clubs ee. See page 303 of this paper for 
tull particular: 


PURE WINES AND LIQUORS, 


By the Case, Gallon, or Bottle, at 
No. 243 Broadway, ‘New-York. 
of . Assorted Wines for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
coutaining , 





Cases 
YEAR'S, 
PORT, 
ANGELICA, 
AND 
t PORT GRAPE WINE, 
sent to any part of New York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, 


SHERRY, 
BRANDY, 


free 6f charge. 
ALFRED SPEER, 
248 ‘Broa way, 
° . Opposite City Hull Pack. 





Stitch alike, on. both »~ides, ond i* the only Licensed 
Shultlé Machine in the mark(t so d for less than- $40. 
iniringement-, and the seller and user 
tiof and imprisonment. Fall 
W. A. HENDERSON. & ey 
694-6970 


ae . \ 
WX 
oe 


Tun is running out. 


ede, ae 





f} 537 Peari street. 


any of you, and 





BROTHER BEN IN HIS NEW ROLE OF THE ‘‘ PEACH MAKER,” 
THE OUTGOING MAN. 


‘* Verily, Brother Ulysses, let by fi be. by-gones. 





PO MALE and FEMALE | 


$200 DAY 22 AGENTS — To introduce. tie | | 
uchevye huttle Sewing Machines, | 
} 


, 











Nal rat Oe 7 


"}| 





2 ' 
BETWEEN THE INCOMING AND’ 


The spirit moves us to reconciliation and 


of (). D. ELGIN (" 0: 1). 
WATCHES. 
We will send by express, to be paid U. on delivery, 
the Nationsl Watch Company’s WATCHES, at the fol- 
lowing rices, viz: 
“J.T. Ryerson,” fall plate, 18 size,steel balance, 
7 jewels, 2 oz. Silver 4 vata bitedis cise cee 
“Mat Ladin,” fall plate, 18 size, expansion bal- . 
ance, 7 Os. Silver Case. ........ sks ccsccecceess 26 50 
Either of the above in 8 oz. case, $2 additional. 
Either of the above in 4 oz. case, $4 50 additional. 
With the privilege of examinin a the — of the 
Express Ayent before paving f for 
’ PULL & CO., 
Successors to +4 E. Chapman & Go., 
No. 47 Liberty street. 


NEW YORK OLUB 
ENGLISH | SKATES, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
ALFRED WOODHAM, 221 Canal St., N.Y. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
; Eunting-Cased Watches. 


SsOoo. 
I will cheerfully give the 
above amount to any one who 


$23 50 
















THE STATE WINE AND THE STATE VINTNER. 


Present Exxct (to a half million of greedy applicants, each with a large pitcher)—‘‘ Easy, 
if we don’t stop some of these leaks there will be 
you will have to gel drunk at your own expense.’ 


be nothing for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! 


A LARGE ANP PHPICE 
VARIETY PF 


PANEY BPPDS, 
SILYERWARF. 
JEWELRY, 


PUCITABLE FOR HoLipay PRESENTs, 
TO BE FOUND AT 


BALL. Back & (o-'s, 


565 & 567 Broadway. 





RY your Luck in Legal Lotteries. For 
circulars, address C. H. MURRAY & Co., Covington, 
Kentucky. 693-7050 





Was Conferred on the Kepresentative 
OF THE 


GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MACHINES 


; AT THE 
Exposition Universelle,, 


PARIS, 1867. 
Salesrooms, 


495 BROADWAY; 

















OF ' PARK 540 Ww. No 






Aste nerds Patent Office 
newer Twent 


ir AME IWAN (AND le 
-| BNF AGENCY isthe emeaave he word Lie) 
arges relia 
Pamphlet 
a went tee ¢ fa mim Saat 
Mechanioel coment pare ey ed the es rth 
by Counties, with Hints ‘Receipts for — 


mailed on > toes of 2% cents. The Sciexriric 


Amsareay is the beat a Weekly Iilus- 
rated Newspaper, devoted = and Me- 
cenaek lished, in. the world dollars a 
year. Spodivaiens 
mons ik Row, New York. 


694-97 


The Best Family Paper of the Day! 
Tllustrated Stories, Adventures, Travel, 
Wonders. 

FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY: CORNER, 


No, 191, Published January 13, 1869, containa 
DEAD OR ALIVE—An Intensely Interesting Story. 
po LS CH OF A NIGHT—A Ti 





Manners, a Contin of 
Close Play for a Millian. 
And a Portrait and Sketch of 


Blliea EX. Roberts, 
OF UTIOA. 

No. 19% will begin our Great Novel, 

PET; OR, LOVE'S SACRIFICE. 


BY CHARLES GAYLER, BBQ. 





A new and deeply interesting Novel, by the Anthor of 
“Out of the Streets”’ will be begun in No. 19% of the 
Cumoery Conner. As 4 tale of American Life, drawn 
from actual occurrences—thbe characters, incidents, and 
scenes being absolutely real—it will yieid to none in 
power, graphic skill, or deep interest. 

Back Numbers of the Curmmwery Conner kept on hand 
from the commencment of the current story. Terms, 
10 cents a number—G4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE, 








537 Pearl Stree te 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 





OND OF SAVOIE—A_ Talo of Obiveiry and, 


as 


BN 


” 











